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THE RED CLOVER CROP. 

The uses and value of the Clover Crop, should be 
better understood by our Western farmers. It is part 
of a great system of agriculture which has proved the 
most perfect and available of any, from which our 
successful farmers have made this country, not only 
the granary of the nation, by furnishing mediately, 
an invaluable ley for the wheat crop; but has been 
the immediate source of much profit in the two arti- 
cles of Hay and Seed. Nor are those all: It is one 
of the most available resorts as green feed for swine 
in summer; these are the main uses of clover, and 
are all of too much importance to be overlooked by 
those who desire to make farming pay. 

In the best clover districts of Ohio, where the crop 
is intended for both hay and seed, it is customary to 
take off the hay crop rather earlier than if designed 
for hay alone, viz: while the most forward heads are 
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we learn that he has shipped one of his machines to 
Mr. Git, of this city, and will himself be in Ohio to 
enter the field before the time of harvest. The shop 
price of these machines is $100. One would be suf- 
ficient for a large neighborhood: it is said they will 
harvest 12 acres a day, with one horse and a boy to 
manage. Our friend Mansriexp, of Ashland, furnishes 
a substantial Hulling Machine, that will fit the seed 
for market. 
Clover for Hay, is seldom estimated at its real value, 
| and the reason is that it is cured by the same process 
to which other grasses are subjected—through dews, 
|rain and sunshine, and consequently is but little bet- 
| ter than so much pea-brush. It will cost no more to 
do the work right, and when so done, the fodder, in- 
| stead of being a nuisance, is the very best that can 
/be given to all kinds of stock. Where hay is the 
main object, the best time for cutting clover is when 
'the most forward heads have turned brown. Let the 
mowing be done only in the forenoon, and only in fair 
| weather. At about 10 o’clock commence to open the 
| swaths a little, and let them wilt until 2 or 3 o’clock, 
| P. M., when they should all be put in small cocks and 
| stand two or three days. On the day before the hay 
‘is to be put in the barn, turn the cocks over whole, to 
|expose the bottoms, In fine weather this is all the 
| making it will need. When put in the barn, do not 
| fail to scatter a good layer of bright straw between 
‘every 8 or 10 inches of pressed hay, and sprinkle the 
| whole well with salt—say 3 or 4 quarts to each wagon 
iload. The straw will absorb the moisture of the clo- 
iver and the whole will come out in the winter, as 
| fresh and tender as the most fastidious animal epicure 
could desire. We have tried this plan, both with clo- 
ver and other grass, and found it to work admirably. 
There is nothing contributes so much to “ good luck” 
jin getting stock through the winter as the laying in 
(and properly feeding out) a good supply of the right 
| kind of fodder; and this is the time to be taking the 
| first and most important steps to secure such a desira- 
| ble result. 
pares 
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in full flower, so that the root may not be exhausted; Exastic Horse Ssors.—QOur eastern friends speak 
and unable to throw out a vigorous second growth to| of a new Horse Shoe, invented and patented by Mr. 
mature the seed. In the region of Crawford, Han-| J. O. Jones, of Boston. The shoe is not peculiar in 






cock, and Morrow counties—the best clover district iu 
the country—the first crop is usually harvested about 
the 25th of June, then if there are seasonable show- 
ers, the seed crop will mature in August. This last 
is usually cut with a sythe or cradle, the heads thresh- 
ed off and passed through a hulling machine. Three 
bushels per acre of clover seed is called a good aver- 
age yield in this region, though some extra fields pro- 
duce more than double that quantity. 

A Clover Seed Harvester, that will pass through the 
field, gathering only the heads, will very much facili- 





fate the operation. In our last Vol., Nov. 15, p. 339, 
we figured such a machine, patented by Jeprua A. 
Wacener, of N. Y. By a late letter from Mr. W., 


its external appearance, but has a piece of India Rub- 
ber inserted between the two surfaces of Steel or 
Swedish Iron (the latter preferred on pavements) from 
either side of the heel most of the way to the toe. 
These give the shoe an elasticity elsewhere unknown, 
diminish the force and abruptness of each concussion 
when the shoe strikes on rock or other solid, induces 
the animal to put his feet down firmly and fearlessly, 
prevents bruises and consequent tenderness resulting 
in lameness and sometimes cures diseases of the foot 
already contracted. The rubber is never displaced, 
and the shoe is durable of itself, besides making the 
horse so. Such is the inventor’s account of the mat- 
ter, and it is backed by good certificates. 
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MAKING PINE APPLE CHEESE. 





What is called Pine-apple cheese, was first made 
in this country by Mr. Lewis M. Norton, of Goshen, 
Ct., he having commenced its manufacture in 1808. 
That which had been previously known here, was im- 
ported. Mr. N., without any particular knowledge 
of the mode by which the article received its partic- 
ular form, imitated it so successfully that his process 
has been extensively adopted in many parts of the 
United States. Several years since while collecting 
information in regard to the cheese dairies of Con- 
necticut, we called on Mr. Norton and obtained from | 
him many valuable facts. His process was in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

The curd is kept twenty-four hours before it is made 
into cheeese. The advantage of this is supposed to 
be that a degree of fermenation takes place, which, 
being checked at a particular time by the cutting of 
the curd, preparatory to its being formed into cheese, 
it is not renewed after it comes from the press; thus 
preventing the defect of the cheese being hoven or 
blown. 

The curd is cut with a machine into pieces of not 
more than a fourth of an inch square. After being 
cut, the curd is put in a cheese cloth, placed in warm 
water, and the temperature gradually raised by pour- 
ing on water that is still warmer, till it reaches 105 
degrees, by the thermometer. This does not scald the 
curd, which, according to the best cheese-makers in 
England and in this country, is, we think, discounte- 
nanced. The curd is next cooled by adding cold wa- 
ter to the temperature of 88 degrees, when the whole 
of the water is drawn from the vat, and the curd 
weighed, and salted with the finest kind of table salt 
—four ounces of salt to ten pounds of curd—and af- 
ter being well stirred is put in the press, where it re- 
mains 24 hours, or a longer time, as is convenient, as 
it takes no hurt by remaining forty-eight hours. The 
curd is weighed immediately over the tub, being drawn 
up by a pulley, and when this is done, is again low- 
ered into the tub, where it is salted. 

The cheeses are pressed in moulds, made of sound 
blocks of oak timber, about twenty inches long and 
ten inches square. They are sawed lengthwise 
through the middle, and each half is carved or work- 
ed out so as to give the general shape of a pine-apple 
—one half in each part. From the cavity to the up- 
per end of the block, a grove is cut into each part, 
which, when the parts are placed together, makes a 
round channel of about two and a half inches in di- 
ameter, for passing the curd into the mould. When 
the two parts of the block are put together in such a 
manner that the cavities match each other, and are 
strongly keyed into a frame, they form the mould for 
pressing the curd. The pressure is applied by means 
of a screw, operating upon an upright, round piece of 
* wood, which fits the channel in the block, and as it 
is forced down compresses the curd in the mould.— 
The cheeses weigh, when dried, five pounds each. 

When the cheeses are taken from the press, they 
are trimmed, and then placed in nets and hung in 
water of the temperature of 130 degrees. This is to 
soften the outside, that it may receive the desired 
impression from the net, which is done by taking 
them from the water while enveloped in the nets, 

lacing them ina frame and straining the nets tight- 
y ovor them by means of a screw. This indents 
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a hole two inches in diameter is cut through the 
shelf, the more freely to admit air to the cheese, and 
to allow any liquid, which may come from it, to run 
off. The nets used for the cheeses are made from 
three threaded flax twine, and the manufacture of 
them costs, exclusive of the material, about fivecents 


each. They will last three or four years.—Bosion 
Cultivator. 











A CHAPTER ON HORSE RAKES. 


Horse Rakes, in some form, have been in use for 
many years. Among our early recollections of the 
hay field, is the following of a single horse rake, 
which must be lifted clear of the winrow by main 
strength every time its burden was discharged. Ra- 
king off on one of McCormicx’s Reapers, is play to 
such a labor-saving(!) machine as that single horse 
rake was. But all things must have a beginning, and 
now we have a great variety of raking machines, 
which seem to have attained as near perfection, in 
general construction as they are likely to, under our 
present system of farming. We say they “seem to 
have attained,” from the fact that the public mind and 
judgment is settling back upon a simple machine 
which can be used in all situations; and this, let us 
hint to implement makers, is the manifest destiny of 
Agricultural Machines. 

The Revolving Horse Rake, in some form, is more 
generally used and approved than all others. These 
are sold at all prices, from $5 to $14, according to 
quality and style. After the Reaper trial at Wooster, 
last July, we got into father Reep’s carriage and rode 
over to his estates near Dalton. Here we found the 
best improvement in revolving rakes we have ever 
seen. For want of a suitable engraving we cannot 
explain all the excellencies of this rake, but will 
speak of one peculiarity which can be adapted with 
advantage to any revolving rake. This feature we 
have sketched to the best of our recollection, and pre- 
sent in the cut below, which shows a transverse sec- 
tion of the shaft, and a tooth with the iron shoes at- 
tached. 


—<— 


The improvement consists in attaching iron shoes 
to two of the teeth—say the third or fourth tooth from 
each end, upon which the whole slides very steadily, 
thus keeping the shaft from dragging its whole length 
on the ground, and furnishing a good pivot for eleva- 
ting the front ends of the teeth, by bearing down up- 
on the handles, in passing over rough places. These 
shoes are made of cast iron (a piece of dandy tire 
would do as we)l) and fastened at each end by ascrew 
or rivet. The excellence of these rakes has been the 
result of trials and suggestions by Messrs. Reps, and 
Mr. Joun Brack, the mechanic by whom they are 
manufactured. The improvement is not intended to 
be covered by patent, and persons who cannot conve- 
niently purchase a full rigged rake of Mr. Brack, or 
his agents, can by the help of this diagram, apply the 
suggestions to any other similar one. Mr. B. sells 
his improved rakes at $12 to $14; and has them on 
sale at Massillon and Wooster, as well as at his shop 
in Dalton. 








the threads of the net into the cheese in such a man- 
ner as to give the external appearance of the fruit 


D from which they are named. After this operation the 


cheeses are hung up in the nets from three to five 
weeks, for the outside to harden, and are then set on 
shelves having suitable hollows or concavities for the 
cheesesto rest on. In the centre of each concavity 





Devano’s Ii Horse Rake, figured in Vol. 7, 


1851, p. 364, has been used to some extent in Ohio. 
This is mounted upon wheels, the teeth are inserted 
in a series of levers, one in each, which are pivbted 
singly upon the axle; the driver rides upon a platform 
an 





discharges the hay by pressing his foot upon a 
treadle, which raises all the teeth atonce. This is 
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said to do good work. They are manufactured at sev- 
eral places in Ohio. W. A. Guitt, of this city, has 
rights to dispose of, and our friend C. Messencer, of 
Warren, Trumbull county, is making them for sale. 
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The Buggy Rake, as called, has been introduced 
to some extent. The cut above, represents a superior 
kind of this rake, known in England as Smrra’s Pat- 
ent. The teeth are of spring steel, and like Detano’s, 
each tooth is pivoted separately, to suit inequalities of 
the ground, and the load is discharged in the same 
way by use of the upright lever, which raises all the 
teeth at once. Somewhat in appearance like this, is 
the buggy rake of this country; but in ours the teeth, 
instead of being on pivots, are all fixed to an axle, 
encircling it once or more, and depend upon their 
elasticity for passing obstructions, the teeth are of 
large tempered wire. This rake gathers the hay very 
well. but it is sometimes objected to from its tearing 
up the ground in tender sod. The load is discharged 
in the same manner as the above, and the whole is 
light and easily managed, but the teeth will get bent 
awry, unless made of very good material. 

We have seen a cheap horse rake with the teeth 
made much in the same manner, but without the 
wheels. This is called the spiral spring horse rake, 
and like the primitive article upon which we exercised 
our gifts in early days, must be lifted up by the hand, 
to discharge its burthen. The rake itself ie light, but 
from some reason, it seems to be very short lived, pro- 
bably from the fact that like Prwpar’s razors, it was 
made to sell. 





cows AND MILKMAIDS. 


In the history of St. Columba, there is an ill-found- 
ed tradition, which makes him to have been actuated 
by a wicked abhorrence of cows, and a still more 
abominable and more intense dislike to women. In- 
deed, his alleged—but, we believe, false—aversion to 
cows, arose from that very association of them with 
women, which forms so strong a claim on the part of 
the cow to kindness in all well-constituted minds. 
The maxim attributed to the saint—who would have 
been no true saint, but a real rascal, if he had ever 
given utterance to any sentiment of the sort—is, 
“ Where there is a cow, there must be a woman; and 
where there is a woman, there must be mischief.” 
The opposite is the sentiment of all worthy people. 
The sight of a cow gives pleasure to a good man, be- 
cause he immediately infers from it that he will be 
sure, by-and-by, to come upon a pretty Dorothy Drag- 
gietail, with mind as simple and innocent, and a breath 
as ambrosial, as those of her four-footed charge. The 
association thus habitual in all well cultivated souls, 
and thus alleged to have been perverted by St. Colum- 
ba, is indeed losing much of its applicability, by the 

owing introduction, in this vile age of brass, of the 
Teowtien practice of allowing brutes in the shape of 
men—for they can be called nothing better—villains, 
who ought to be whipped at the cart’s tail—to milk 
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cows; a practice destructive of a thousand beautiful 
stories and dreams about the milkmaid, and the milk- 
maid’s charms, and the milkmaid’s song, with which 
whole centuries of poetry have tinkled—for the woman 
who milks the cow, has, by the voice of all genera- 
tions, been honored as a maid; and the best pastoral 
poem that could be written, would be irremediably 
ruined, if the poet were to let out that the milker of 
the cow was a married woman; so eternally delicate 
is the poetical mind, and so indestructible are the as- 
sociations of pastoral romance. As for “a milkman” 
—a brute in the shape of a man sitting down on his 
knees to a cow—mention of such a man is not to be 
heard, even in the most prosaic society, without dis- 
gust, nor the sight of such a wretch to be looked upon 
without abhorrence.—English Paper. 





CROPS AND STOCK IN SOUTH-WESTERN OHIO. 


Epitors Omr1o Cuttivator:—In Brown and adjoin- 
ing counties the wheat crop must fall short of an av- 
erage. Much of the wheat was winter-killed, but 
might have made a good average crop notwithstand- 
ing, except for the appearance of the fly a few weeks 
since, which has entirely destroyed many fields espe- 
cially those of white variety. ‘The Mediterranean has 
succeeded much better so far, than any other variety 
which has ever been introduced here. In some 
neighborhoods many fields of wheat look well, but my 
own observation, and information from others, justifies 
me in saying, that in this, and the three counties of 
Clermont, Highland and Adams, the wheat crop will 
not reach an average by at least one-third. The 
prospect for grass is very good. The corn crop is not 
all in yet, owing to the very wet, cool weather we 
have had for some weeks. That which has been 
planted, has been much injured by worms, particularly 
the cut worm. Prospect for oats is very good. There 
is a fine prospect for plenty of fruit of almost all 
kinds, save peaches, which have entirely failed in 
some neighborhoods; still the crop will amount to 
something near an average in the four counties refer- 
red to. Many are predicting that we shall have a 
heavy beech and oak “mast, which may greatly favor 
the corn crop. 

I suppose it is not. necessary to state that stock of 
all kinds is very high, especially horses, of which the 
stock has been much improved within the last two 
years. Other kinds of stock have also received more 
attention than in former years, but yet there is room 
for much more. The ravages of the hen fever has 
made considerable inroads upon the peace and quiet of 
many neighborhoods. But many are of opinion that 
the greatest merit does not always accompany the 
loudest crowing—hence the fever is subsiding. The 
spirit for railroads, plankroads, &c., has been very 
high here; but quite recently it has very greatly fali- 
en, 80 that the work has been suspended on some 
roads which were partially finished—hence I fear it 
will be some time at least, before this part of the 
State will become the centre of the world. C****, 

Fincastle, Brown County, Ohio, May 25, 1854. 





Jersey Cattte.—We are glad to learn that the 
Jersey cattle are finding their way to the west. This 
breed is undoubtedly the best for persons living in 








towns, who want to keep a first rate cow, as it costs 
no more to keep a good cow than a poor one, and is 
far more satisfactory. If a few breeders would raise 
cows for the especial purpose of supplying this demand, 
they would find it to pay well. The animals offered 
by Mr. Poyntz, of Maysville, Ky., we learn, are 
partly from the stock of Mr. Cott, of N.J., and partly 
from importations made by Mr. P., from the Isle of 
Jersey, in Great Britain. 
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REARING CALVES. |calf into a thorough bred animal, yet the difference 
In rearing full-blooded, high priced animals, when | between an animal which was half starved when = 
the object is simply to raise fine calves, without any calf, and one which has been well and judiciously 
regard to cost of keep, allowing the calf to run with | reared, is quite as great as between our native cattle 
the cow is probably the best course to pursue, as it| and the best of imported blood.— Wool Grower. 

certainly is the most natural. But in ordinary cases, | Remarxks.—So far,so good; but there is one other caution needed. 
when butter commands a good price, we should never | We have seen many promising calves utterly ruined by too much 
allow rearing calves to suck the cow. Fresh milk is | kindness during the first three months; that is, they were stuffed 
eminently nutricious, and, furthermore, is just adapted and put upon a rapid growth until they looked like * little oxen,” 
to the wants of a young animal. Until the calf is a } om unless the owner was willing to keep up such immoderate sup- 
week or so old, perhaps nothing can be substituted for a all its life, the brute would turn out a great scraggy frame, 
fresh milk. but afterwards a gradual substitution may without beauty or proportion. Bone and muscle should be equally 
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take place with no detriment to the calf; and itis and symmetrically developed without either stint or forcing.—Eps. 
certain that the same amount of nutriment can be ob-| 
tained in a variety of substances at much less cost. | 

In England it is generally customary to give rearing 

calves “linseed tea,” mixed with skimmed milk.— 
Many think that calves do better on this food than on 
fresh milk alone. The linseed is soaked in water for 
forty-eight hours. It is then placed in a cauldron, 
with seven quarts of water to one of seed, and boiled 
geatly for about two hours, and constantly stirred, to 
prevent burning at the bottom. It becomes gelatin- 
ous on cooling. About half a pint of jelly is given 
to each calf, thoroughly mixed with warm skimmed 
milk, twice a day. Instead of linseed, oil-cake meal | 
is frequently used. Two large table-spoonsfuls are 
given to each calf twice a day, increasing the quantity 
with the age of the calf. Itiseasily prepared. Moist- 
en the meal with cold water, and then pour over it 
a quantity of hot water, and let it simmer on the stove 
for a short time, just precisely as in making milk por- 
ridge. It is then stirred into the milk with the hand, 
crushingall the lumps. The calves are exceedingly fond 
of it. For calves of six weeks old, we prefer it even 
to linseed itself. It is more nitrogenous, and it would 
appear to be better calculated to favor muscular de- 
velopment and bone formation than linseed or fresh 
milk alone. Pea-meal or Indian corn meal is also 
employed for mixing with skim milk, as a substitute 
for the loss of butter in the milk. Rice-meal, sago, 
and many other rich carbonaceous foods, are also 
recommended ; but for rearing calves, linseed, oil-cake 
or pea-meal, in our opinion, is far preferable to other 
substance. 

Rearing calves should not be tied up. They re- 
quire exercise. A small paddock or orchard, with a 
warm shed to run into in stormy weather and nights, 
is best. When calves are young, green grass gener- 
ally produces looseness or diarrhwa. As long as they 





















































apprehension from a thin discharge of feces. Milk 
thickened with wheaten flour, or a little prepared carbo- 
nate of lime, is good for looseness, and if the case is 
serious, a few drops of laudanum may be given. In 
case of costiveness, rhubarb is the best aperient for 
calves, though castor oil and epsom salts are frequent- 
ly given. But the less medicine a calf or any other 
animal gets, the better. A little care in regard to 
their food will generally render medicine unnecessary. 
If they are troubled with the louse, give them a little 
sulphur: it will purify the blood, and rid them of the 
parasite at the same time. 

We need hardly remark, that if you desire to have 
good animals, you must not starve them when they 
are young. No matter what the breed may be; Dur- 
ham, Devon, Hereford, Ayrshire or Native calves, 
can never make creditable cattle unless they are sup- 
plied with a full quantity of nutricious food, and 
are well cared for in other respects. An old friend 
of ours, who knows, or thinks he knows, a thing or 
two, always will have it that “breed goes in at the 
mouth.” And the old gentleman is about half right; 
for though high feeding will not convert an ill-bred 






























are lively and take their food well, there need be no} 
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PERIODICY OF HEAT IN MARES, 


The following sensible hints were furnished to the 
late American Veterinary Journal by Dr. CLEAVELAND, 
of Vermont. Our readers, whohave the management 
of mares at this serson of the year, will agree with 
us that these hints are both sensible and seasonable. 

“] wish to ask your and your readers’ attention to 
one fact in the physiology of the mare, which seems 
not to be well understood by many who would almost 
consider themselves insulted if it were hinted to them 
that they did not ‘ know all about a horse.’ 

Probably all know that all mares of the properage, 
and at certain seasons of the year, have uneasy turns, 
or get ‘ foolish,’ as they say; and that, at such times, 
they seem unwilling to perform their usual task, ei- 
ther as travelers, or as draught-horses; that they seem 
fretful and often ill-tempered, vicious spiteful, and 
frequently get a most thorough whipping, because 
their masters also get ‘ foolish.’ 

Now, the simple fact is, that the mare knows more 
than her master in regard to her then condition, and 
\she is trying to drive into his foolish noddle that, on 
|such days she should be left quiet, and be subject to 
|no labor beyond the most gentle exercise. 

If the reason why this course should be pursued,in 
| preference to the hard work and the whipping which 
|your mare has had bestowed upon her at such times, 
| is not now plain and satisfactory to you, most sapient 
jreader, just inquire of any old matron within the cir- 
‘cle of your acquaintance, and she will tell you that I 
‘am correct, but, perhaps, ‘ without a why or where- 
| fore.’ 
| The re-productive organs, in all animals, are inti- 
/mately connected with the nervous system, and of 
course exert a vast influence over not only the nerves, 
‘but also the entire body, mind, and disposition ; and 
when those organs are deranged or diseased, the en- 
tire animal economy must suffer, and be rendered in 
a greater or less degree unfitted to perform its usual 
labors. In the female, these organs exercise a still 
more powerful influence upon the other parts of the 
system thanin the male; and as they are liable to 
| periodical derangements or excitements, it becomes 
, obviously necessary to be strictly cautious not to tax 
| the animal’s powers of endurance at those periods. 

Mares that have been ridden under the saddle, or 
driven in harness, during their periods of heat, and 
have performed no more than their usual amount of 
| labor, are frequently discovered to be covered with 

perspiration across the loins, while all other parts of 
the surface are cool and dry; and the hostlers will 
say that they have been unable to rub those moist 
spots dry, even after the lapse of many hours; and 
the next day the mare is observed to drag her hind 
legs behind her, almost as though her back were 
|broken. Indeed, her back is lame, wesk, and painful. 
She urinates with difficulty, and there is evident in- 
flammation of the kidneys, the ovaries, and the uterus. 
| From slight injuries of this class, mares will readily 
+ Wart | . 
recover ; but if they are of two frequent repetiticn, 
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or the injury be of too grave a character, the chances | 


are, that the animal will be unable, ever after to per- 
form well, and will soon become nervous, irritable and 
weak, and will be passed from jockey to jockey until 
she dies—a martyr not to her own ‘foolishness,’ for 
her waywardness at those times are wise admonitions | 
to her master, but to the folly of those who will not 
learn to understand nature, because “they know all| 
about their horses,” and do not wish to be instructed 
by any book doctor.” 





GETTING BEEVES TO MARKET. 


Fifteen or twenty years ago, driving cattle on foot| 
was the principal mode of getting them to market.—| 
They were started—say from Ilinois—with about 100 | 
in a drove, and about the time when they could feed| 
on grass on their way, at a very slow rate, say eight} 
miles per day, and so continued for sometimes 10 to) 
12 weeks before they would arrive in New York, at 
a cost from 5 to 8 dollars per head. Sometimes thro’) 
improper driving or care, they arrived in very bad con-| 
dition ; losing in flesh and fat, especially trom the in-| 
side, and lessening the value of the beast 10 to 15| 
dollars. The flesh by this improper driving, would be | 
dry, hard, tough and tasteless—in fact all driven ani-| 
mals from any great distance will be so, more or less— 
but the flesh from the same fat animal, taken directly 
from the “barn-yard,” will be juicy, well-flavored, and 
tender. I might compare them to a horse that is 
kept tied up without work and well fed ; his flesh will 
be soft, fat and tender, but use and work him hard, the 
juices and soft fat will wear out of him, and after 
a while leave him with a firm, dry, hard, and a tough 
flesh, capable of wear and long endurance. 

But the driving has been very much improved upon; 
more care, attention, and strong feeding (with grains) 
have been introduced, with great advantage both to, 
the drover and butcher. 

The transportation of cattle by water and on the) 
railroad, is certainly the best and cheapest plan, pro-| 
vided suitable arrangements and careful handling can 
be given, but often you will see among some of the, 
droves, several that look as if they had been scalded, | 
burned, and bruised. Sometimes in driving them on | 
board of a steamer, they get roughly handled, and are | 
placed too near the boiler or furnace ; and in putting 
them on a rail-car, they are crowded and cramped to- 
gether, without being tied by the head, from 14 to 16) 
animals on a car; and the result is, that a sudden! 
start of the “iron horse” throws some of them down, 
or against one another, and again after a delay,| 
(and it is sometimes days), the animals living) 
without nourishment, are hungry, thirsty and weak; | 
not able to stand so long a time, they get down) 
and are trampled upon by one another, and by the) 
time they get to our market, are ina bruised and) 
miserable condition. I have seen many of them| 
in this bruised, scalded, burnt, sickly, and feverish con- | 
dition, with swollen rumps, hips, ribs, and shoulders, | 
others with burnt sides, buttocks, heads, and running) 
sores. Certainly no animal in this conditiom could) 
be otherwise than feverish and sickly; and of course, 
not proper nor wholesome food; but they are all sold 
to somebody, and at some price. But of late our drov-| 
ers have given more attention and care tothis subject, | 
as many of our best butchers will not knowingly buy 
from those who have these injured cattle. I must 
confess thatI have been caught sometimes with these 
cattle°and with losses, the injuries not being always 
perceptible when living. | 

This carrying system should be improved upon.— 
The cars should have “moveable stalls,” and the cat- 
tle be tied head to the front, where they can be fed, 
out of moveable racks, and watered by running a 
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trough in front of them at the watering places, and 
careful men to take charge of them. This all will 
cost money, and the difference in the value of the an- 
imals, on their arrival in our market, will well pay the 
extra expense, and give pleasure, health, and more 
satisfaction to the consumer. 
Tuos. F. Devoe, 
Butcher, Jefferson Market. 
New York, May 16, 1854.—Amer. Agriculturist. 


POMPEL. 


Wonderful was the perfection of art as here exhib- 
ited; amazing was the wealth of a city adorned with 
such temples, theatres, and other public edifices, as yet 
are to be found in their old places and proportions, 
along those silent streets; vast, too was the wealth of 
private citizens, who dwelt in these houses, whose 
walls are adorned with elaborate frescoes, whose courts 
are surrounded with marble pillars, and beautified with 
marble vases and fountains. In the garden of one of 
these houses recently exhumed, the statuary has been 
left precisely as found—pretty little groups surround 
the fountain; whose very pipes can be distinctly traced 
from the reservoir above. 

There is nothing new under the sun; not even our 
patent methods of heating houses, warming water for 

baths. This was done at Pompeii by means of flues 
| of tileing carried around the rooms within the walls, 
/and having apertures for the escape of heat from the 

furnace below. We don’t know so much, after all, 
in America, in the nineteenth century. Take away 
| the gospel and we know in comparison with those an- 
_ cient lords little of the arts and elegancies of life. 
| The streets of Pompeii are rectangular, and proba- 
bly better regulated than the streets of New York. 
|The houses were much better built. The cement 
|made two thousand years ago is like rock to-day. 
How wonderful is the preservation of these walls, in 
ashes to be sure, but in themselves proof against de- 
cay. How perfect the mouldings, the capitals! How 


distinct and how delicate the paintings on the walls 
and ceilings! 
houses and gardens! 


How admirable the arrangement of the 
How beautiful—but we must 
not linger on Pompeii. Its gloom is the more op- 
pressive for the sunlight that shines upon its desola- 
ion, [Rev. Mr. Tuompson. 





THE LABORER AND THE WARRIOR. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


The camp has had its day of song; 
The sword, the bayonet, the plume, 
Have crowded out of rhyme too long 
The plow, the anvil and the loom! 
O! not upon our tented fields 
Are freedom’s heroes bred alone; 
The training of the workshop yields 
More heroes true than war has kuown. 


Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel, 
May with a heart as valiant smite 

As he who sees a foeman reel 
In blood before his blow of might; 

The skill that conquers space and time, 
That graces life, that lightens toil, 

May spring from courage more sublime 
Than that which makes a realm a spoil. 


Let labor then look up and see 

His craft no path of honor lacks; 
The soldier’s title yet shall be 

Less honored than the woodman’s axe; 
Let art his own appointment prize, 

Nor deem that gold or outward light 
Can compensate the worth that lies 

In tastes that breed their own delight. 


And may the time draw nearer still, 
When man this sacred truth shall heed, 
That from the thought and from the will 
Must all that raises man proceed; 
Though pride may hold our calling low, 
For us shall duty make it good; 
And we from truth to trath shall go, 
Till life and death are understood. 
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CHOLERA AND LIMESTONE WATER—KEDZIE’S RAIN 


WATER FILTER. 


Four years ago, during the prevalence of cholera, | 


we published an article on the above subjects, (Vol. 
VI. 1850, p. 217,) in which we expressed our firm be- 
lief in the correctness of what is termed the Geolo- 
gical Theory respecting chojera, as promulgated by | 
Mr. Joun Lea, of Cincinnati; to wit:—* that the use 
of hard, or limestone water, such as comes from springs 
and wells in limestone countries, is a proximate or exci- 
ting cause of cholera at times when that disease prevails; 
and on the other hand, the use of rain water exclusively, 
[or soft water in sandstone countries] affords almost cer- 
tain protection against that dreaded disease. 
In proof of this theory, Mr. Lea has adduced) 
hundreds of instances where families, living immedi- 
ately contiguous, some using hard water, and others | 
soft, the former suffering great mortality from cholera, | 
the latter exempt; also, the well known facts that in 
all localities, it is believed, where this scourge has | 
extensively prevailed, it is found that the geological 
formation is chiefly limestone, or the water used by | 
the inhabitants is more or less impregnated with, 
lime. | 
It is also a well known fact, that the use of Sino-| 
stone or hard water as a beverage, is liable to induce 
other forms of disease of the stomach and bowels, es- 
pecially in persons not long accustomed to its use; 
and indeed many wells in limestone districts are so 
strongly impregnated with mineral substances as to 
render the water quite unwholesome, and much sick- 
ness would be prevented by the use of pure soft water. 
How can this be obtained? We answer, By con- 
structing a cistern of the kind described in our last 
paper, and the use of a simple filter such as we are 
about to describe. The amount of rain water that 
falls annually on a roof of an ordinary sized house, 
in this climate, is quite astonishing to those who have 
given no attention to the subject. For every ten feet, 
square, the annual yield is not far short of one hundred 
barrels! and it is a small house or barn that will not | 
afford one thousand barrels of rain water per years) 
Here then is an abundant supply of good wholesome 
water, for both man and beast, if the requisite mean! | 
are used to secure and preserve it. | 
The impurities in rain water, especially in cities, 
caused by dust, soot, &c.,on the roofs, and the odor 
arising from the ammonia it contains, in summer, are 
the chief objections to its use as a beverage and for| 
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Mr. Kenzie from the sea coast, and consists we should 
judge of pure quartz. In some parts of the far west, 
the lakes and streams afford good sand for the purpose. 

The genera! construction and operation of the filter 
may be understood from the following diagram and 
description: 





Kepzie’s Rain Water Fitter.—Take an oak cask 
or barrel, that is sound, sweet and clean; bore aninch 
hole near the bottom of one side, in which insert the 
end of a piece of three-quarter inch lead pipe, ten or 
twelve inches long, the other end projecting inwards 
and bent upwards towards the middle of the cask, at 
A; and in the other end place a common beer faucet 
or stop-cock, from which to draw water as desired. 
Have ready, say one bushel of good hard wood char- 
coal, and the same quantity of clean, fine gravel—not 
limestone—from the fineness of coarse sand, up tothe 
size of peas, and if not clean, wash it till no dirt will 
appear in the water. Break the charcoal to the size 
of walnuts and smaller, then mix it evenly with the 
gravel; next cover the bottom of the cask three or 
four inches thick with this mixture, pounding it down 
firmly. Next take a clean garden flower pot, of large 
size, [say two gallons,| and place it bottom upwards 
in the centre of the barrel, on top of this layer of 
gravel and coal, and over the end of the lead pipe, as 
shown ata. Then take a piece of small sized 4 or # 
inch lead pipe, and place one end firmly into the hole 
in the bottom of the flower pot, [now uppermost, ] and 


cooking. This difficulty is easily and completely re-| bring the other end through a hole at », near the top 


moved by filtering. The best filter for this purpose | 
that we have ever seen, we have in use in our own| 
domicil, and nothing seemingly can be more perfect} 
than its operation. It was manufactured by our old| 
friend and fellow townsman, Jonn Kenzie, of Roches- | 
ter, N. Y., who has a patent therefor. Itis about the | 
size of a flour barrel, and weighs 200 ths. The price 
of this size is $6—smaller size $5—larger $7 to $8. 
The larger size is recommended for large families, 
and where sain water is desired for cooking as well 
as drinking. We find the medium size quite sufficient 
for all purposes in a small family, as it yields 2 gal- 
lons at a time, every 2 or 3 hours, of the purest water, 
which only needs a little ice to make it perfect for 
drinking. 

Mr. Kenzie informs us that he is now sending a 
large number of these filters to the western States to 
supply orders, and he suggests that manufactories 
ought to be established in the west, to avoid trans- 
portation. Will not some enterprising mechanic in 
Cleveland and in Cincinnati take the hint? The only 
difficulty in the way of their manufacture this way, is 








the lack of sand and grave) that is free from lime and 
other soluble minerals. This material is obtained by| 


of the barrel, for the purpose of admitting air into the 
into the space under the flower pot. Now fill in the 
space around and above the flower pot with the mix- 
ture of coal and gravel, pounding it firmly down as 
you proceed, till the cask is about three-fourths full; 
then place some thin flat stones [not limestones] on 
top, and the filter is complete. 

The water being poured in on top, passes through 
the gravel and charcoal, by which it is purified, and 
enters the chamber a, from which it is drawn by the 
stop-cock er faucet, as required; the small pipe admit- 
ting air into the chamber to supply the place of the 
water while it is being drawn out. 

This filter is only designed for rain or soft water, 
and will serve for constant use a year or more with- 
out renewal; but if used for hard water the charcoal 
soon loses its virtue. When first put up, the water 
drawn from the filter will have an alkaline taste, 
which disappears in a day or two. 





Mitpew Stains—Are very difficult to remove from 
linen. The most effectual way is to rub soap on the 
spots, then chalk, and bleach the garment in the hot 
sun. 
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Carrie Freepers or Ross County.—No county in|in combination with the construction of said joints, 
the State of Ohio, or in the United States of America, , which allows of the several parts very freely and per- 
can boast of feeding as many or as good cattle as fectly adjusting themselves up and down, independent 
Ross county. The number that goes from this county of each other in passing over the undulating surface 
and Pickaway to the Eastern market, influences that of the soil, as described. as 
market as much as the number of cattle that goes; By thus arranging and combining the several parts 
from any single State in the Union. We believe that | of the harrow, we are enabled to simplify its construc- 
the public are not fully aware of the extent to which | tion, lessen its cost, and render it capable of making 
this business is carried on in our midst, nor the num-|ten more movements than any other flexible harrow 
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ber of solid men that are engaged in the same. In 
company with Dr. Watts and J. Perrell, Esq., we 
have endeavored to give as complete a list of the 
feeders in this county as possible. We give some 64 
of the most substantial, and if any are omitted it is 
because the memories of the above named gentlemen 





known, and consequently performing the harrowing 
operation more perfectly and speedily, as set forth. 
Mitkers’ Prorecror.—John M. Weare, of Sea- 
brook, N. H.: I claim the “ Milkers’ Protector,” con- 
structed, as specified, viz., of a combination of ham 
string and tail nippers applied together, and made to 


cannot recall them. We find, from the most reliable operate, as described. 


authority, that these feeders will average 100 cattle 


apiece to the season. This would give us 6,400 as en Reavan Seth When, oF Wrens Uiltien, 5. 


the number fed. But there are a few feeders who so 
far exceed the above average, that we must add five 
or six hundred more, making in all about 7,000 as the 
number fed in this county. At the present prices 
these will average $50 a head, making the nice little 
sum of $350,000 a year for our cattle.—Scioto Gaz. 
————_+2 oo - 
LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
May 25, 1854. 


(From the Scientific American.) 


Harvester Raxes.—Cyrus Roberts, of Bellville, 
Ill.: {claim the fingers, arranged as described, and 
operated by means of a rod, eccentric, rod, and lever, 
in combination with the fork, as shown, viz., with a 
curved slot through it, in which the pin or arm fits, 
and operated by the crank, for the purpose of remov- 
ing the cut grain from the platform, as described. 

{See notice of this invention on page 84, Vol. 9, 
Scientific American. } 

Ox Yoxes.—H. B. Hammon, of Bristolville, Ohio: 
I do not claim the ferrule and washers separate, for 
they are used for different purposes. But I claim the 
combination of the ferrule or its equivalent and the 
washers, for fastening ox bows, as set forth. 


Porato Diccers.—C. H. Dana, of West Lebanon: 
N. H.: I claim the revolving separator, as described» 
for the purpose of breaking up the raised furrow slice, 
and separating the potato therefrom. 

Ox Yoxes.—I. W. Little, of Newbury, Mass.: I 
claim making the yoke in two parts, scarfed, bolted, 
and confined together, as set forth, and combining 
with them the sustaining chains, the chain holder, and 
the stirrup screw and nut, as specified. 

Srraw Currers.—Robert Hodgin, of Barnesville» 
Ohio: I disclaim the use of an endless belt for the 
purpose of feeding the straw or other material to the 
knife. 

But I claim the straw rest for supplying the straw 
to the knife, said straw rest or rack being carried the 
entire length from rear to front end of the cutter box 
by an intermittent forward motion, as set forth. 

Harrows.—W. F. Pagett, of Stone Bridge, Va.: 
I claim, first, the constructing harrow beams of sec- 
tions of iron with the teeth wrought solid upon and 
with them. 

Second, the combination therewith and arrangement 


_ of cross rods with screw and taps, and pipes or tubes, 


or their equivalents, to keep the beams and sections 
in their places. 

FrexisteE Harrows.—W. B. & M. Ramsay, of 
South Strabane, Pa.: We claim the peculiar arrange- 
ment described, of the three parts of the barrow and 
the three flexuous joints connecting the same together, 


{ claim attaching a blade made of sheet steel and 
bent at its upper extremity so as to stand out from the 
handle, directly to and in the center of the handle, 
and between the arms, whereby a great saving in time, 


|labor, and expense in making hay knives can be ef- 


fected, and an equal distribution of the power of the 
operator exerted in a perfect manner upon the edges 
of the knife, and it consequently caused to act more 
effectually upon the hay than the ordinary knife, as 
set forth. 

[This is the best improvement in hay knives we 
have ever seen.—Scientific American. 


Excavator For Fence Posts.—R. P. Adams, of 
Clinton, Ilinois: I claim the arrangement of the drill 
gearing and clutch upon and within a frame, pivoted 
to, and adjustable upon, the sliding and adjustable 
platform, as set forth. 

I also claim making said sliding platform adjustable 
upon and pivoted to a fixed frame upon a travelling 
carriage in the manner set forth. 


Cueese Hoors.—John Beach, of De Ruyter, N. Y.: 
|I claim the method described, of fastening and unfas- 
tening the hoop by means of the roller and hinged 
hasp—constructed, arranged, and operating together, 
and in combination with the hinged halves of the 
hoop, for the purpose set forth, and whereby great fa- 
cility and expedition is insured in the operation of the 
clasp, the tightening action of the clasp made effec- 
tive and durable, and the hoop retained from springing 
or flying open when pressure is applied to the interior 
thereof, as specified. 

Crover Harvester.—T. S. Steadman, of Murray, 
N. Y.: I claim, first, the arrangement of the cutters 
in combination with the comb operating in the man- 
ner and for the purposes described. 

Second, the rake, in combination with the cutter, as 
described. 


Processes ror TreaTinc Hemp.—L. C. Suggett, of 
Lexington, Ky.: I claim, first, the application of com- 
mon salt or other saline substance to the steep water, 
in order to enable the removal and separation of the 
gum at the most advantageous condition of the lint or 
harl in regard to toughness and pliancy, and before 
the induration of the gum about the fibers, without 
endangering the strength of the latter by decay. 

Second, the saturation of the fiber and expulsion of 
its moisture by immersion in boiling tar, pitch, or oil, 
for the purpose of more thorough and intimate appli- 
cation of the preserving substance to the fibers, pre- 
liminary to their conversion into twine or cordage. 








| 





A friend once visiting an unworldly philosopher, 
whose mind was his kingdom, expressed his surprise 
at the smallness of his apartment: “ Why, you have 














not room to swing a cat!” “ My friend,” was the se- 
rene answer, “I do not want to swing a cat.” 
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CROPS FOR LATE SOWING. 


Farmers who have fields or patches of ground where 
corn has been killed by wet, or where the wheat crop 
has failed, may need to be reminded that several kinds 
of crops may yet be sown with advantage, and as 
farm produce is likely to be high for a year to come, 
no land that is capable of producing a crop should be 
allowed to remain idle. 

BuckWHeEaT, on suitable land, is a reliable and pro- 
fitable crop, but does not often succeed well on clayey 
soils. The land should be of a sandy or gravelly na- 
ture, and well plowed before sowing. About the 10th 
to 15th of July, in this climate, is counted the best 
time for sowing Buckwheat. If sown too early, the 
hot weather is liable to kill the blossoms, and if too 
late, the crop is overtaken by frostsin autumn. About 
three pecks of seed is requisite for an acre. This 
crop should not be grown on land designed for corn 
next year, as the scattered grains of buckwheat vege- 
tate rapidly in the spring, and are injurious as weeds 
among young corn. 

Corn For Fopper may be sown at any time, before 
July, and Rye for fall pasture may be sown this or 
next month; but as hay is likely to be plenty, farmers 
generally will not need these crops. 

Ruta Bacas (Swedish Turnips) are quite valuable 
roots for feeding most kinds of stock, especially sheep, 
in winter. This crop requires good mellow land, free 
from weeds and grass, and not too light or mucky. 
Plow end harrow fine, and sow the seed about the 
middle, or before the 25th of June, in this climate, in 
rows 2 feet apart, and thin the plants to 18 inches 
apart. Orif the ground is free from weeds, sow 
broadcast, one pound of seed per acre, and harrow or 
bush itin. The crop will need to be hoed by hand, 
once or twice during the early growth of the plants, 
thinning them out, where too thick, and destroying 
the weeds. If very dry weather occurs soon after 
sowing, this crp will be likely to fail, and then, 

Common T'urnirs may be sown next month. These 
are not as valuable, nor as easily preserved during 
winter as the foregoing, but are well worth raising as 
food for sheep, or if near to a city, for market. The 
soil should be rich, mellow, and rather moist for this 
crop, and as our summers are apt to be too hot and 
dry for the young plants, it is safest not to sow earlier 
than the last week in July or the first week in August, 
and to choose a time when the ground is moist, or 
showers are likely tooccur. On good clean land, but 
little if any after-culture is required for this crop. 
Half a pound of seed is sufficient for an acre, if evenly 
sown. 





Tue Crors Sourn.—The season has been remark- 
ably favorable for the growing crops, for a few weeks 
back. Corn and cotton, particularly in the counties 
below the centre of the State, have seldom been more 
promising than they are at this time. The crop of 
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oats is also very good. In the upper counties the 


| crops are somewhat later than usual, but the present 


prospects are favorable to an average product. The 
wheat crop has been somewhat injured by the late 
frosts, but from the best information we can obtain, it 
wili be about equal to that of last year, in our Chero- 
kee counties and in Tennessee.— Georgia Journal. 
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SAVING GRASS SEEDS. 


Many farmers neglect to save their own grass seeds 
because it needs attention at a time when they are 
most busy with their grain and hay; but if farmers 
generally would make it a point to save seed for their 
own use they would find their account in it, both in 
prime cost, and in not being imposed upon by buying 
foul seed from another man’s farm, who had no inter- 
est in keeping your land free of weeds. 

Orchard Grass is among the first to ripen, and will 
be ready to cut from the 20th of June to the first of 
July, according to location and soi]. This should be 
either reaped or cradled and immediately put in com- 
pact shocks, to stand a couple of weeks. The stub- 
ble may then be mowed and hayed, taking care not to 
disturb the shocks. When dry, the shocks should be 
moved very carefully to the barn for storage, as the 
seed shells out easily. 

Kentucky Blue Grass comes in season for harvest 
about the same time as orchard grass. The best 
method of gathering the seed of this grass is by strip- 
ping the heads by hand; the process is rather slow, 
but no other way will bring the seed in good condi- 
tion, as it is too light and chaffy to be threshed and 
winnowed. At the price for which itsells in market, 
even this slow way pays well. 

Meadow Fescue (English Blue Grass) is ripe early 
in July, and having a tolerably heavy seed, can be cut 
by the sickle or cradle, and when dry threshed and 
winnowed carefully to separate the chaff. 

Fowl! Meadow Grass ripens its seed in the last of 
July. We consider this as the best grass that can be 
raised for meadow swails and marsh lands. It is fine, 
nutritious and yields a great burden; and—like a good 
natured wife—will bear a great deal of neglect with- 
out spoiling. When in head, this grass very nearly 
resembles red top and is often mistaken for it. The 
seed is very fine and sells at a high price—as much 
by the bushel as clover seed, though much lighter. 

Timothy Seed ripens in July, and as it is contained 
in strong heads, is very easily harvested and got out, 
either by reaping, cradling, or with such a machine as 
Wacener’s clover harvester, simply taking off the 
heads. We wish to bespeak the attention of farmers 
generally to saving the best seeds of these leading 
grasses. Of clover we have writenin another article. 


CUTTING AND CURING HAY. 


Farmers generally are not half awake to the im- 
portance of cutting grass at the right time and curing 
it in the best manner. They seem to think that dried 
grass is hay, and a)l hay is pretty nearly alike in value, 
and indeed the purchasers of hay in our cities too 
generally give currency to such opinions, by the slight 

iscrimination made in price between first rate hay 
and that of inferior quality; though it will always be 
found that experienced livery stable keepers are wil- 
ling to make a large difference. 

We are convinced that most Ohio farmers let their 
grass get too ripe before cutting. They think as a 
greater weight of hay is obtained by late mowing, 
there is a gain by the practice; but it can be shown 
in a majority of cases that the loss of nutritious mat- 
ter by the ripening of the early grass, is greater than 
the value of the gain in growth of the late varieties. 

Exposure to rain after cutting, and even to heavy 
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dew if the grass is spread, causes a rapid loss of the| counties, north and east of us, we notice the latest 
soluble and nutritious elements, which should be| reports are somewhat various, but on the whole not 
avoided more carefully than is commonly done by | unfavorable; so that, as far as can be judged from 
farmers. By the use of a good horse-rake, and not) present prospects the wheat crop of Ohio will not fall 
cutting too much at a time, injury from these causes | greatly below an average one. 

can be usually avoided. ‘Too much drying,in ourhot,| In Indiana the prospects appear to be less favorable, 
sunny climate is also injurious; hence it is important as a whole, than in Ohio. The reports from States 
that hay should be gathered into winrows or cocks, as | further west are rather better; also, from New York 
soon as it will answer, in hot sunny weather. It is| and Canada. 

better to put hay in the barn or stack before it is) mar: 

thoroughly dried of its natural juices, than to risk its | STRAWBERRIES are remarkably abundant and fine 


exposure to rains, in which case a sprinkling of salt | this year, owing to the timely rains and warm, cloudy 
will prevent fermentation. A pint of water in hay, | weather. At the exhibition of the Cincinnati Horti- 
after it is wilted, will do more damage than a gallon |cultural Society, a few days since, there was a splen- 
of native sap, and mouldy hay is utterly unfit for did display of this fruit. The first premium was 


stock. | awarded for ‘““McAvoy’s Superior,” specimensof which 
| 





--- 








measured over five inches in circumference; and be- 


IMPORTANT PATENT RIGHT DECISION sides being very large, it is found a good bearer and 
— ‘ |of fine flavor. 


During the past year Mr. McCormick obtained a} Tue Coxrumsvs Horticutrurat Society hold an 
verdict in the United States District Court, for $20,-| exhibition and meeting on Saturday of each week, 
000 damages, against Seymour & Morean, of Brock-| from 4 to 10 o’clock, P. M. On last Saturday premi- 
port, N. Y., for infringement on his Reaping Machine | ums were awarded for strawberries, cherries and roses, 
Patent. An appeal was taken, and the case referred | of which there was a fine display. The first premium 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, by which|on strawberries was awarded to F. Stewart, for 
the deceision has been reversed, and the following | Burr’s Ohio Mammoth, very large and fine, and the 


rules established, which are applicable to patent rights | second to the same, for Hovey’s Seedling. 
generally: 


+7 eer — 


1. That where a patent is for a part of a machine, CROPS AND PROSPERITY OF THE WEST. 

the rest of the machine being public property, the pa- oese 

tentee is entitled to recover damagesonly forthe value| Our friend Jonny Mexvin, late of Madison county, 
of that part, and not for the value of the entire ma- | Ohio, writes us from Bloomington, Illinois, of the state 
chine embracing that part; and, of agriculture in that region: 

2. That where a defendant infringes a patent by, “This Illinois is emphatically a great country, and 
making and selling the patented thing, the patentee muststill be greater. For farming purposes it has no 
is entitled to recover as damages, not the profits of superior, and I think no equal, except Iowa. At this 
manufacturing the patent thing, but only the patent | time the country is full of men from Kentucky, Ohio, 
fee for it. | Indiana, Pennsylvania, New York, and farther East, 

o | hunting farms to buy. Most of them want farms that 
are improved or partially so. Land is decidedly on 
VaR See tay ee. | the raise here. And why should it not be? for a far- 

Tue Weatuer has been cool and cloudy, with oc- | mer can raise a better and larger crop here with the 
casional showers of late—quite favorable, as a whole,| same labor than he possibly can in the most favored 
for the growing crops, especially for grass and oats. | parts of our own Buckeye State. 

Corn, too, has come up pretty well on good ground, but; At this time the wheat crop in Illinois and Iowa is 
on wet, clay lands is very backward, many fields hav-| more promising than I ever saw itin Ohio. There 
ing been replanted since the Ist of June; indeed we are more acres sown in these two States than has ever 
saw farmers planting corn, in an adjoining county, as been before. There was a very large amount of win- 
Jate as the 10th inst. | ter wheat sown last fall, and then the unusual high 

Tue Wueat Crop is now a matter of much public, price of wheat this spring caused a very large amount 
interest, and we have taken several excursions into, of spring wheat to be sowed, all of which is doing 
the country of late to oberve its condition. In this) fine and promises a large yield. 
county and parts adjoining the crop promises an aver-| There is a large amount of corn planted in Illinois 
age yield, though many fields are quite poor; and from | this spring, and at present the prospect is favorable. 
careful inquiry we think the same is true of the im-| This city (Bloomington) is a healthy, thriving, busi- 
portant counties of Licking, Fairfield and Muskingum; | ness place, is in one of the richest parts of Illinois, 
but some damage has been done this way by the fly, and is growing faster than any town in Illinois except 
and the extent of the injury is not yet fully visible. Be-| Chicago. Very truly yours, 
sides, if warm and showery weather prevails the latter, Joun Metvin. 
part of this month, the rust will be likely to cause 
great damage. 





Sueer rrom Osro to Ixirnors.—A couple of our 
We visited Champaign county, a few days since, | acquaintances, residing in Cadiz, Ohio, purchased Jast 
and were surprised to find the wheat crop there look-| February a year ago 5,000 Sheep in that vicinity for 
ing very badly—the farmers not expecting over half, $3 a head. They sheared them, and sold the wool at 
an average yield. This will be agreat loss, as wheat 57 cents # th.—or $1,75 P fleece. This left the 
is a staple crop there, and an unusual breadth was Sheep at $1,25. These they drove to near Springfield, 
sown the past fall. From what we could learn the Illinois, where they summered and wintered them, on 
injury is attributed to severe freezing in winter, when cheap pasture, and corn that cost them about 7 cents 
the ground was saturated by heavy rains. The same per bushel, and hay in the same proportion. They 
condition of things, we are told, extends over portions| lost but few by death, and this spring, in addition to 
of Miami, Seneca and Preble counties. Many wheat} their old flock, they will have 2,000 lambs—and their 
fields that were thought to promise fair a couple of | crop of wool is almost as near market at Springfield, 
weeks ago, now show that one-half or more of the| as though it were in Cleveland or Boston. It is easy 
plants are chess instead of wheat. to figure up the profits of such a business—and they 
In Wayne, Richland, Stark and other great wheat! are sure for years to come.— Ohio Farmer. 
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METHOD OF TRAINING GRAPE VINES ON TRELLISES. 
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BY DR. J. A. WARDER.—CONCLUDED FROM LAST NUMBER. 

The cuts, figures 13 and 14, are given to show the | exposure of the vines, and also the facility with which 
mode of pruning on trellis, whether of wire or of |the attachments are made by the vine itself during 
wood. The former materiai is highly recommended | the growing season, when no other ties are necessary 
by some vinedressers, and the botanist, A. F. Michaux, | than the natural clasps of the tendrils, and the elas- 
received a gold medal from the government of France | ticity of the shoots, gently twined about the wire. 
for his suggested improvements in the use of this sup- | After the winter trimming, however, when all adven- 
porting material; others consider it liable to injury by titious portions have been removed, it will be neces- 
storms, and otherwise objectionable. The great merit|sary to secure the branches in their proper relative 
of the trellis, when properly arranged, is the good | positions upon the trellis, by the use of the usual ties. 






























The smaller vine in figure 13, is a stout plant of 
two years old or more, from which two branches have 
been grown the previous year. Jn winter these are 
to be cut off at the points indicated by the two cross 
marks, say at two, three, or four joints, according to 
the strength and vigor of the plant. From each of 
these spurs, during the coming season, one good cane 
is to be trained, while a little fruit may be allowed to 
perfect itself upon the other branches, which should, 
however, be pinched in to keep them subordinate. 

The next season these two leading branches are to 
be laid in horizontally and secured to the wires, after 
all the surplus wood has been trimmed off. These 
bearing branches are trained horizontally for the same 
reasons that were presented for the bow training. 
We should now encourage a vigorous growth of canes 
for the succeeding year, to come out from one of the 
lower buds or joints, or from a spur there provided at 
the previous winter pruning. During the summer, 
great care should be bestowed upon the pinching in 
of all the bearing shoots, so as to force a vigorous 
growth into the two canes, emanating from the low- 





est eye on each branch: these shoots are to be train- 
ed up the trellis, their laterals pinched, so as to con- 
centrate their growth, which may be allowed to ex- 
tend along the top wire, to which they are easily se- 
cured by their own elasticity and tendrils. If success- 
ful in producing two good branches, as represented in 
the engraving, the next winter’s trimming is merely 
a repetition of the last, the wood that has borne fruit 
is all to be removed at the cross marks just beyond 
the origin of the canes, when they are to be reduced 
to the proper length, according to their strength, and 
laid in upon the lower wire. If, however, through 
neglect or accident, you have failed to secure two 
good canes, the spur method of pruning may be adop- 





ted with advantage, retaining the old bearing wood, 
, with its side branches, cut back to one or two eyes 
| each; in this case, a little care will be required to en- 
courage a cane to start low down on the branch, and 
to effect this it may be necessary to cut off and sacri- 
fice one or both of the bearing branches, and make 
spurs of them, from which to procure good shoots. 
Figure 14 exhibits a fully developed specimen of 
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trellis training upon the alternate system. Two main 
n the lowest 
wire; the alternate buds are destroyed, or disbudded, 
to prevent crowding of the branches. These main 
shoots are gradually extended by laying in a portion 
of the outer cane each year until the extent allotted 


branches are produced, and laid in u 
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is fully occupied. Inthe management of this method, 
it must be observed that while every alternate joint is 
disbudded, the upright shoots are also alternately 
growing canes and bearing branches, rising in parallel 
lines about a foot distant from each other. In the 





winter pruning of this mode of training, the bearing 
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wood of the previous year is removed, close to the ; tion, without the use of some of the trash styled medi- 
main leader, while the alternate, or cane of new wood, |cine. 

is divested of its tendrils and laterals, and shortened| Those who wish to practice according to the prin- 
to the requisite degree, according to its strength, and ciples laid down in this work must learn to exercise 
laid horizontally so as to encourage a regular break- | patience, and practice a rationalexpectancy. Nature 
ing of the eyes of buds, and then carefully raised and performs all her operations in a series of slow and 
secured in its upright position, by tying to the wires; gradual changes, and any attempts to hurry her can 
during the summer the bearing shoots which it produ- |only be accomplished at the expense of the vital 
ces are pinched in, and a good cane is brought up the principle. The reader will perceive that the thera- 
trellis from the spur left by removing the alternate peutic agents are selected with an eye single to their 
branch which bore the last year. In this mode of innoxious qualities—not calculated, like some horse 
training, great care and judgment will be required to | medicines, to make a well horse sick, but for the very 
preserve a proper balance of wood, so as to maintain reverse of this. 

a continuance of fruit. The idea is very simple and| Health, however, must not be supposed to exist in 
easily understood, but the practical application of this, drugs and physic balls. The sick animal must be 
as well as of many other simple principles in horti- | transferred within the ramparts of the science of life, 
culture, will need an exercise of judgment, supported the means for accomplishing which are comprehended 
by common sense, in addition to rules. This method in a strict system of hygeine, and without which med- 
of training is well adapted to arbors and garden walks, |cine may as well be thrown to the dogs as given to a 
and is introduced to show what may be done, rather sick horse. The author considers it due to himself to 
than to recommend it for general application. To state that he still adheres to those opinions promul- 
develop six bearing branches, and as many growing gated in former works regarding the vile practice of 
canes for renewal, will require a full grown vine of Oloodletting, and the use of agents that are known to de- 
vigorous habit, and this should have an opportunity of press the vital principle; and his aim is, and ever will 
sending its roots far and wide into a rich soil, that be, 80 long as he has the power, to substitute sanative 
should be appropriated to its sole use, and will also medication for that which experience has proved de- 


































require the liberal application of suitable manure. 





Tue Movern Horse Doctor.—We have carefully 
scrutinized the teachings of Dr. Dapp these last few | 
years, and have been so well pleased with his prescrip- 
tions, that if it should ever happen in the course of 
transmigration (not very unlikely,) that we should be | 
a sick horse, the Doctor should have acall. The) 
poor brutes have been so long outraged by dosing and 
butchering villains, called to prescribe for the legiti- 
mate results of careless and crue) handling, that we 
should like to join in a fillibustering expedition against 
the barbarians, and help to inaugurate the Dispensa- 
tion of Mercy and Common Sense. 

This book is got up in good style by J. P. Jewerr 
& Co., Boston —Jewett, Procror & WorrTHrncTon, 
Cleveland, O. 432 pp., price $1.25. 

The following extracts from the Author’s Preface, 
are both true and suggestive:—Ens. O. Curt. 

“The author has aimed to be brief, yet practical, 
and has selected, eclectically, from the materia medica, 
those agents which his own experience, during a pro- 
fessional career of nine years in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, has proved to be the most efficacious in curing 
disease and lameness—so far as medicine is capable 
of accomplishing those objects; for it is a well-known 
fact that medicine, unaided by nature in the silent 
operation of the life forces, is,in most cases, positively 
useless. Some knowledge of the law of physiology, 
as it applies to brute boties, is indispensable for the 
successful treatment of disease; and all who practice 
the veterinary art should study that law, not only in 
view of practising understandingly, but for the more 
important purpose of preventing many thousands of 
unnecessary cases of disease and premature deaths 
that are annually occurring among all classes of live 
stock; for many diseases and premature deaths follow 
encroachments on the sanative laws of life. The 
more a man knows of physiology, the less faith has 
he in medicine. He resorts to our great catholicon, 
Nature. Animals, if left to themselves, invariably do 
the same thing; they seek rest and some simple agent 
which their own instinct points out as the Balm of 
Gilead, and they almost invariably recover, except 
when about running their last race. The province of 
the physician is to know when to withhold medicine; 
for many diseases are self-limited, and would, if the 
patient were placed in favorable circumstances, run 
through their various grades up to a healthy termina- 


| structive, and to advocate the cause of those denied 


the power of speech—unable to plead their own cause.” 


Farminc ImpLements 1N Ixitinors.—Whether it is 
from the peculiar adaptation of Illinois lands for be- 
ing worked to advantage by machinery, or whether it 
is from the spirit and enterprise of her farmers and 
mechanics—one thing is certain, that she is taking a 
great lead in the way of supplying herself and her 
neighbors with labor-saving machines for the farm. 
We find in a late No. of the Springfield Journal a re- 
port of a trial of corn planters, in which five machines 
were entered, and all of State manufacture, and re- 
ported as doing excellent work, viz: 
| Two were hand planters, for hills, one manufac- 
tured by Lester Pattee, of Pekin, and the other by 
Randall & Jones, of Rockton; by either of which, a 
person can drop and cover two rows at once, in a field 
marked out only one way, at the rate of a mile and a 
half an hour, as an average. Two were horse power 
|machines, dropping and covering two rows at once, in 
a field marked one way. Of these, one, invented and 
;manufactured by G. W. Cunningham, of Bethel, Mor- 
|gan county, covered the corn by means of a double 
Set of cultivator plows; while the other, invented and 
/manufactured by G. W. Brown, of Knoxville, covered 
| with two wide drum-wheels, which closed up the fur- 
|rows opened by a sled-runner, into which the corn 
'was dropped. With improvements, which it is now 
|obviously susceptible of, one man and a pair of horses 
will plant correctly twenty acres a day, and roll the 
ground at the same operation, crushing all lumps and 
\clods. The fifth machine was a drill, manufactured 
\by Wm. Teal, of Batavia, Kane county. This ma- 
|chine, with one man and one horse, drops and covers 
one row, or ten acres a day with no previous prepara- 
| tion of the the ground. 
| On the first Wednesday in July there will be a trial 
| of self-raking reapers and mowing machines at Bloom- 





~—- 

e doubt the wisdom of limiting this trial to self- 
rakers, but shall not attempt to find fault with those 
who ought to know their own interest best. 





Ink anv Inon Moutp—May be taken out by wetting 
the spot in milk, then covering them with common 
salt. It should be done before the garments have 
been washed. Another way to take out ink is to dip 
it in melted tallow. For fine delicate articles this is 
the best way. 





























LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 








We again yield the most of our space to contribu- 
tors, who continue to put us under great obligations 
by their interesting articles, several of which we have 
reserved for another number. 


Mrs. Hate’s New Hovsenorp Recerrr Boor, is a 
valuable addition to the works of its class already in 
use. It is intended as a companion to “ The New 
Book of Cookery,” by the same author, and will be 
worth much more tuan its cost, in almost any family. 
The book is not without its faults as we think; for 
instance, on opening the book at random, we noticed 
a recipe for Macassar oil, which commenced thus:— 
“Common oil three quarts,” and proceeded with the 
amounts of wine, cinnamon, &c., &c. We thought 
it doubtful whether linseed, whale, olive, or castor oil, 
was most common. Such vagueness of description is 
inexcusable. 

In place too, of pages of instruction in piecing 
complicated patch work for bed quilts, we should have 
preferred a paragraph discountenancing such a waste 
of time, and recommending in their stead, comforta- 
bles and blankets tor warmth, and spreads of furni- 
ture calico for common beds or nice ones, while coun- 
terpanes which are now sold very reasonably, or the 
material woven for this purpose and sold by the yard, 


of which a pretty spread can be purchased for $1.50, 


or $2.00. The part devoted to Out-door Economy, 
Horticulture, &c., seems to be taken mostly from 
English works and not to be in al! respects suited to 
our country; but on the whole, the good recipes vastly 
predominate over the worthless. As a specimen of 
the work as well as fur their usefulness to the readers, 
we quote with abridgements, a few that seem valuable: 

To whiten THE TeetH.—Mix honey with finely 
powdered charcoal and use the paste as a dentrifice. 

For PERSPIRATION OF THE HanpDs WHEN SEWING.— 
Rub them occasionally with dry wheat bran. 

To s—EW NEW AND stirF CLoTH EAsILy.—Pass a 
cake of white soap a few times over it, and the nee- 
dle will penetrate easily. 


To ctean Furniture Catico.—Shake off the loose | 
dust, then lightly brush with a furniture brush, after | 


which, wipe closely with clean flannel and rub with 
dry bread. This will make them look nearly as well 
as new. [Further extracts hereafter.—Ep. | 





LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE. 
Railroad Traveling—Things in Iowa. 


‘““Which way are you going?” said a lady as she 
seated herself by my side, in the stage coach at Bur- 
lington a day or two since. 

“To Oskaloosa.” 

“ That ’s just where I am going; I wish I was there, 
I’m right tired of traveling. It’s hard work to travel 
with a baby.” 

“Tt is, indeed. How far have you come?” 

“From Newark, Ohio.” 

«“ When did you leave!” 

“Monday morning, nine o’clock.” 

‘‘What! Day before yesterday?’ 

“Yes. And we were detained a good while once; 
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launched myself from the top of the high stump, on 
the old play ground, with both hands over my head, 
hanging to the grape vine swing, which had its fas- 
tenings in the top of the tall oak hard by. It took 
my breath away, to go whirring through the air, sus- 
'pended to a rope; and much the same feeling came 
over me, at the thought of a swing from Newark to 
Iowa in forty-eight hours, and waiting by the way at 
that, with a baby in my arms, of seven weeks old! 
Yes, we do think it’s decidedly wrong for farmers to 
let their cows stay out 0’ nights, sleeping upon railroad 
tracks; they ought to have them in the barn yard, or 
somewhere else. * * * * * * 

But jesting aside. I am in Mount Pleasant, Iowa; 
and a beautiful Mount it is, too, twenty-five miles from 
Burlington, on the stage route to Oskaloosa. Two 
stages leave Burlington daily, morn and noon, and 
frequently, three or four are required to carry the tra- 
velers. I find many old Ohio friends here, and to my 
surprise and pleasure, an old preceptor of my child- 
hood. The country from here to Burlington is to me, 
| beautiful beyond anything that I have ever seen. It 
seems like traveling through the best portions of the 
Western Reserve, than the new settlements of Iowa. 
Well fenced farms, good brick, and frame dwellings, 
comfortable barns, well arranged gardens, with here 
and there a Swiss cottage, with all the fancy jixens, 
make one, used to thinking of Iowa as away out west 
stare with astonishment. 

The spring is late, but the corn is two inches high, 
| tulips, snow balls, double Harrison, and Noisette roses, 
itell all along the road, that the girls mean to begin 
right in lowa. 

This is the county seat of Henry, a very pretty vil- 
lage, of twelve hundred people, where they take 100 
New York Tribunes in the county, publish two very 
respectable papers, have no grog shops, have good 
schools and seminaries, where a lady keeps the post 
office, where they have six neat churches, a very fair 
| looking court house, with a yard full of young trees, 
and where they let a woman speak in meeting, and 
the girls dare to turn out in the rain, wearing sun 
bonnets, and thick shoes, and the people gather by 
the house full, for four nights in succession, to hear 
| Temperance, and Women’s Rights; where the old la- 
dies say, “‘ We have been thinking these same things 
for years, but we did not know that was women’s 
\rights;” and where the men say, “If that’s all, let 
\the women go it; they will take nothing from us, and 
| will make better helpmeets for the change;” where the 
little boys don’t whistle in the lecture room when a 
| woman talks, and the young men don’t make a very 
‘general spittoon of the church. Iowa has began 


| right. 

“How I rejoice in your Temperance law! It is not 
‘all the friends could wish; but it is significant of the 
| good time coming. When the anti-prohibitory legis- 
|Jators are thus moved, it shows how the power behind 
| the throne stands. Yours truly, 

F. D. Gacez. 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa, May 21, 1854. 

Tuinninc our VEGETABLES—We have repeatedly 
| advised to thin out such plants as stand too thick in the 
| garden, and did we not know how hard it is to pull out 
|a fine running vine, or to commit destruction among 


















the train had run over a cow, and smashed three or | the beets and cabbages, we should think we had said 
four cars, and we had to wait for them to get the|enough. We now throw out the caution again. This 
wrecks out of the way. Don’t you think people | month is the last chance; look the whole garden over, 
ought to keep their cows out of the way? I think it’s} and thin everything that stands too thick to perfect 
dreadful to have peopl. .topped so.” well. One hundred beets in a row, may do better 

«“ Was any one hurt?” than two hundred; three melons in a hill, better than 

“No, I believe not; but it broke the carsfup dread-|ten. The gardener should have great faith in the fu- 
fully, and killed the old cow.” ture.—Soil of the South. 
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How little know we of our own capacity for enjoy- 
Welcome to Matildie. ment. How little dreams the poor, pining, invalid 
pi ee |soul, that mines of wealth lie cankering within, 
Glancing over the Cultivator, when it came to hand | which if wrought would prove richer far than any of 
the other day, I met a familiar signature, and stood} mother earth’s Eldorados. Within lies the power of 
face to face with memories that hang like enchanted | giving joy to others and this cultivates the soul’s ca- 
pictures in the soul’s picture gallery. pacity for the reception of joy into its own bosom. 
Yes, there rose up that lowly home, the dear sanc-| All culture, whether of head or heart, should tend in 
tuary to which parental love conducted me when the | this direction. 
hope of my life was stricken down, and I stood almost! When the young would ask with what furniture of 
blind and dumb before the world:—blind, because | knowledge they should endow their own natures, let 
there was little that seemed to lie before me; dumb,| them simply inquire what they can bestow upon the 
because there was no joy of which the soul could) world to make it brighter and happier. What they 
speak. can do for their fellows to call out their highest pow- 
But even then the heart was not quite alone. Pa-| ers and incite to a more Godlike life. 
tience and duty stood by, upholding my hands, like| Yes, welcome, dear Matrtpre, to any true and ear- 
them of old, who held up the weary patriarch’s while | nest effort that shall shed upon others the effulgence 
he prayed for the conquering power to aid his beloved | of your own nature, and thus prepare yourself for the 
Israel. Yes, life had its duties even in that time of| highest and truest existence. M. T. C. 
silent darkness and sorrow. The sou] would find lit- sseee 
tle life within, so it must go out. It must seek after FRIENDLY GREETINGS—DARNING STOCKINGS. 
and sympathize with the wants and woes of others, | Put back the golden hair from your white forehead, 
that it might forget its own and grow strong. How “ Triure,” and let me kiss it as of old. So would I 
we deny our hearts the highest and purest joys when | welcome you to our friendly circle. I am quite sure 
we are seeking happiness by self-gratification. you will find things of interest in your rustic town, at 
All forms in nature exist and live for others rather | least if you have the same pair of eyes you had eight 
than for themselves, and man has lost his highest| years ago. Then you and I could see beauty in every 
good by deeming that he lives for himself and not for| thing, and when we toiled up that old hill side in R—, 
others. Give light if you would receive light, or ra-| gathering the hepatica and windflowers, our hearts 
ther if you would be light itself; so says every star | were full of it. 
rolling in the blue ocean above. Things of interest! Why, we found them every- 
Every thought of beauty that you invest with the | where, in the living waterfall that rippled out a little 
drapery of reality, becomes to your own soul a teach- | song to us, in the flowers that looked up, nodding in 
er, revealing some other truth that had else escaped | the breeze, in the blue heavens that curved above, in 
your vision. So all thoughts of goodness or love that | the twittering birds and frisking lambs. But I dare 
you body forth in sincere, generous action, become t»|not say another word, for even now I think I feel 
you ministers and teachers, bringing heaven’s light to, Rosetta jogging my elbow and looking at me, be- 
your soul and warming it with celestial fire. | seechingly, as much as to say, “ Meta! did not I tell 
They who in the midst of sorrow sit down dumb and | all the girls to be practical?” And so although I do 
blind,must thus grope on through life’s poor semblance, | want to tell the Cousins all about this great green 
for they awaken no thoughts that can react joyously flower garden of a prairie, and wish to let them know 
upon themselves and thus create life’s highest reality; | how full of buds our rosebushes are, I will lay all 
while the living, acting, loving soul, feeling little self | such things aside and come down to the really practi- 











pity, but great human love, calls out the genialities of 
the Universe. Didst ever consider an echo?! What 
ateacher! Voiceful, articulate utterance of the very 
words thy vocal organs had so cunningly moulded out 
of air and motion. Hear the thing as it returns thy 
loving call, or answers mockingly thy wayward humor. 
And is not all reflex life taught thee by that echo! 

What was that sweet voice that called to me thro’ 
the living present like a remembered melody of the 
past, but a heart echofrom a beloved pupil? *Trture! 
I do remember well the rosy, smiling, sunny brow 
that came darting like a ray of sunshine into my cot- 
tage, revelling in the joy of perfumes and flowers, 
herself the fairest flower of all, loving and calling 
forth love by the artless, innocent ways, beautiful and 
eare-free as childhood ought to be. How much the 
love of the little group that came to me as scholars, 
drew out the slumbering energies of my spirit. How 
they blessed me by asking of me what I could well 
bestow, forbidding the rust of disuse to settle upon a 
single golden grain of knowledge. If they remem- 
ber me with any feeling of gratitude, if their lives are 
even in the least higher and fuller than they would 
have been without my teaching, both love and grati- 
tude are their due from me, in that they prevented my 
soul from growing inane for want of use, for its high- 
est faculties. In all the wanderings and loneliness 
that have been mine, a certain freshness and joy has 
filled my spirit with a fragrance borrowed from the 
love of those blessed days when I loved to teach those 
who delighted to learn. 

Use gives expansion to the faculties that lie within. 


Ox 


| cal matter of darning stockings. 

| During mother’s absence I was sounfortunate as to 
have a few shakes of the ague. I induced this almost 
incurable disease by going with wet feet, while teach- 
ing last winter. I sometimes had to wade through 
mud and deep water so deep as to overflow my shoes. 
If I had worn boots I should have done bravely, and 
I suggest, that to Roseia’s short dress and panties we 
add a pair of boots; would not it be an improvement? 

While Ptvas unable to attend to the work, nothing 
seemed to accumulate so fast as ragged stockings. [ 
felt quite discouraged when I sat down by a large 
basket-full, and commenced mending them. It was 
slow work, and with my other household duties, could 
not immediately be accomplished. Before I had sen- 
sibly diminished my task my grandmother arrived from 
Ohio, to make her home in Illinois. In looking round 
to see how she could help me, she spied the basket, 
and took it upon herself to see the stockings mended. 
I saw that she progressed faster than I, and watching 
to see in what her especial skill consisted, I noticed 
that she folded a piece of stout, brown paper and put 
inside the stocking, underneath the place that needed 
mending, then as she did not need to keep her hand 
inside, she could work to great advantage, as it was 
much lighter than a ball or last. 

Another suggestion which grandmother made, I 
have found very valuable, which was to fold a clean 
newspaper and lay smoothly under the bosom of a 
shirt and iron over that. It seems better than a board 
to iron on, and can be more easily procured. 

Clarion, Ill., June, 1854. Metane Tracy. 
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THE ECLIPSE—MANNERS—STEAM ENGINES, &C. 


Great events do not repeat themselves as constantly 
as those that we call small, though for aught we know 
they are really the less. For instance, an eclipse of 
the sun, by the moon venturing on a piece of ill man- 
ners absolutely forbidden to children, that of going 
between larger folks and the fire, does not happen of- 
tener in the solar system than in well regulated fami- 
lies such a breach of politeness occurs. 

But we regard the matter in a very different light in 
the latter case than inthe former. The impertinence 
of Miss Luna, in stepping between the dignity of the 
Earth and his Majesty, the King of Day, was solem- 
nized by our young folks by a great smoking of glass, 








force that destroys creates by destruction, and so as 
the wail of death is antagonized by the song of life, 
like the hues of the rainbow, all is blent into one, and 
one great stillness composed of the spectrum of sound 
rises like incense to the Universal Creator. Human 
labor by its want of perfectness, breaks up the “silent 
harmony” into untold discords. So, till something 
better is attained, we must listen to this great shriek 
of steam, as the call to the coming ages to beware of 
the violence of the present, and seek out for the fu- 
ture a more glorious way. H. M. T. C. 





WHAT HAS WOMAN TO DO WITH AGRICULTURE. 
Dear Mrs. Batenam:—Your space is filled, I know, 






and much curious inspection through its dingy half) and, like Mrs. Gage, I should be glad if a wider cir- 
opaqueness. But had any of the little folks in the) culation would enable you to enlarge. I have some- 
parlor ventured upon the experiment alluded to, there | times been afraid that a crowd of other matter forced 
would have been grave faces and long lectures no) out editorials that would be interesting. 
doubt, for we feel that a just consideration for age is} In one of the early numbers of this volume, was a 
one of the finest attributes of a youthful character.| short sketch of English life, where we hear of a lady 
“ Thou shalt rise up before the hoary headed, and ho-- —“a peeress in her own right,’—who seems to un- 
nor the face of the old man,” is a positive injunction, derstand enough of agriculture, &c., to descant about 
of JeHovaH. | wheat-drills, and the best breed of cows for the pail. 
How much of the gracefulness of life is lost bya, _Is it not singular that in our wishes to ape foreign 
disregard for this precept. Children speak to their) aristocracy, it is almost without exception their ob- 
elders as though they were themselves the oracles of jectionable practices that we as Americans, as indi- 
wisdom, and dispute the tried maxims of experience.} viduals, are most ambitious to imitate. Their enerva- 


It is accounted by foreigners a natural characteristic 
with our children, and strikes them as one of the 
most offensive and dangerous faults of our social state. 
To correct this wisely, and yet bring out the true 
spirit of democracy or republicanism, is no doubt a 


ting luxuries, without their virtues—their extrava- 
gance, their livery, without their exercise and general 
information. It is nothing unusual, we are informed 
by tourists, for English ladies to walk four or five miles 
without fatigue, while American country women al- 





difficult task; and yet it is one devolving upon us,and,| most invariably think it a hardship to be obliged to 
I believe chiefly, upon American mothers and teach-| walk one fourth the distance. 
ers. This electric, steam propelled age, gives little) Shut up from pure air, and health-giving exercise, 
time for man to pause and cultivate the moral natures it is not to be wondered at that premature old age and 
of his children, and this leaves the great work of| early graves await so many. As to agricultural 
home discipline with the mothers. May we have knowledge among our farmers’ wives, I will venture 
both the strength of will, and the power of affection | to say that the majority are, as yet, in their a-b-c’s, 
combined with wisdom for this work. | and will never advance farther; simply knowing that 
But alluding to steam, reminds me that I have not| plowing must precede sowing, &c. But what has 
told you tha* the great stillness of the prairies here is woman to do with agriculture, that she need interest 
now broken .nto noises by the thunder and whistle of; herself about the best method of raising grain, or the 
the steam e'.gine on its iron way. Just as the moon’ particular adaptation of the various grasses for differ- 





was blus! g for her ill manners, and saying, “I beg! 
your par: — ., I will not soon intrude again,” there was) 
a loud s riek, an audible jar, and the train from Joliet 
came t'. adering down to Dwight, the station near us. | 
We cai now see the iron horse for more than ten 
miles as he careers over the plain, uttering that dismal 
shriek ‘nat seems like the condensed groan of weary 
labor. This sound indicates to me that labor has not 
yet reached its true propellant. Nature works noise- 
lessly. Every day the great miracle of life and death 
for all her children takes place silently, the awaken- 
ing comes without a jar—the great opal gates of day 
are opened without a single sound from grating hinge, 
or clicking lock, or falling bar—and at night the great 
shepherd gathers together the families in flocks and 
shuts them into their various folds while sentinel 
shadows silently watch their tempory death to the 
bustle and stir of day. And yet, during this general 
cessation of volition in individual life, this universal 
slumber of animal will, the Almighty energies of the 
creature will work ceaselessly to repair the waste of 
life and build up new fibres of existence. Not a click 
of the hammer, not an inaudible vibration of the pen- 
dulum of this life clock, until the new fibre steps in 
and replaces the old—not a sound while the green 
earth rises and casts back the mantle of night, and 
shows here a bud and perfected, and there a new leaf 
opened to the sunlight. 





Action and reaction, the great forces of nature, like 
the vibration of a pendulum, keep all in motion. The! 


ent soils, or which will produce the most hay, and 
which the most pasture? 

I know a woman, who, twelve years ago, was left 
a widow with six small children, in debt, upon a farm 
of one hundred acres, fifty improved and indifferently 
cultivated. The fact forced itself upon her mind that 
she had something todo with agriculture,and although 
she was as ignorant as farmers’ wives generally, she 
went to work industriously to inform herself; for up- 
on her efforts and her success depended the education 
it had always been her ambition to give her children; 
Her success was undoubted, and now she will tell you, 
if you ask her, what crops are most exhausting, and 
which least injurious to land; she will explain the 
course necessary to be uae to elevate the stand- 
ard of fertility—will tell you how she made her dairy 
profitable, and why she finally exchanged her cows 
for sheep. 

I know several other instances where families sim- 
ilarly circumstanced have been broken up, and scat- 
tered, because the mother could not attend to the 
farm. [f our own interest, and the interest of our 
children, is not inducement enough for us to inform 
ourselves upon this matter, then the ambition to be- 
come sensible companions for our husbands, and in- 
telligent mothers for our sons, should be enough to 
induce farmers’ wives and daughters to learn some- 
thing respecting the principles of agriculture. 

Josepnine N. Dyer. 

Galena, O., June, 1854. 
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W OOL GROWERS OF THE UNITED! 

STATES.—We ask your attention while we say to you— 
some of the skillful Shi rds of Silesia, one of the German pro- 
vinces of Prussia, by well directed efforts for successive genera- 
tions, have succeeded in producing a medium sized, well formed, 
thick skinned, hardy Merino Sheep, bearing a fleece combining 
fineness, evenness, density and quality in proportion to carcass in 
greater perfection than any other breed of sheep known. 





A firm conviction, founded upon observation and experience, that | and private, under every variety of circumstances and against the 


well selected sheep of this kind crossed upon the fine flocks of the 
United States, will add from a half pound to three and a half tbs. to 
their weight of fleece, and at the same time improve the quality 
the wool, has induced us to invest large amounts of money, time, 
and skill in selecting and importing them, relying upon your intelli- 
gent discrimination of what is really in y valuable for our 
remuneration. Is there one of you who would not gladly invest 
money in a buck that you knew would increase the weight of your 
fleeces at one cross even one-fourth of a pound, at the same time 
improving the quality. No, we feel assured that there are few if 
any so lacking in intelligent self-interest. When we say our confi- 
dence in the merits of these sheep is such that any one purchasin; 
one of our first class bucks and crossing upon a flock of good sheep 
(the offspring being well kept) if the first cross fall short of adding 
one-fourth of a pound per head, we will refund the money, which 
will bring the sheep at much less than the original cost in Silesia, 
independent of transportation, risk, &c. 
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ICHARD H. PEASE’S ALBANY AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS, WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE.— 
Manufactory on Hamilton, Liberty and Union Streets— Warehouse 
and Seed Store, Nos. 369 and 371 Broadway, Albany. 
EMERY’S PATENT RAILROAD HORSE POWER. 
This Horse Power has, for several successive years, been sub- 
jected to many severe tests, both scientific and practical, in public 





strongest competition throughout the United States, including Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. It has also met with great favor in Great Brit- 
ain, as well as many of the Continental countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; its superiority has been established in every instance 
beyond a contingency. 

Among the peculiar properties of this Power, not posessed by 
any other in use, and which give to it its chief merit and populari- 
| ty, are the following: The Gears are outside the Power, (not under 
| the horses,) easily accessible and readily cared for. There being 
| but two gears and one interval or converge gear and all with their 
|teeth made very accurately upon the most approved form, insures 
| strength as weil as smooth and equal action, and avoids unnatural 
| wear and friction. 
| These gears, as well as the pully, may be instantly transposed, by 
|means of their couplings and fastenings, from side to side, or to 
| produce different degrees of force and motion, thereby allowing a 
| slower pace for the horses, without in any degree, lessening the 


; \effect. This last feature, together with a longer platform for the 
sorbaukink proche tg hag artery te ———s ware a horses, is of great importance, and are among its most prominent 
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BERLAIN has recently returned from Europe, having purchased one /€atures. 


hundred and twenty-four head of these sheep. Seventy-three of | 
them have already arrived, and the remainder will be in this fall. 
We now have on hand over one hundred head, about one-third of 
which may be seen at each of our residences. Prices of bucks 
from $150 to $300; ewes from $100 to $130. 
WM. H. LADD, for 

Wm. CuamBer.atn, Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

Grores CaMPBELL, Westminster West, Vermont. 

Ws. H. Lapp, Richmond, Jefferson County, Ohio. 

June 15, 1854.-4tt 


REAT SALE OF SHORT HORN CATTLE. 

On Wednesday, the 2ist of June next, at Richmond, Wayne 
county, Indiana, I will sell without reserve, my entire stock of | 
Short Horns, consisting of upwards of sixty animals. The greater 
part of the herd has been bred " myself during several years past 
on my farm near Rochester, N. Y., from whence they were remov- 
ed in November last. 

Among the herd is my stock bull Duke of Exeter, (10,152,) of the 
celebrated Princess tribe of Short Horns, bred by Mr. John Stephen- 
son, of Wolviston, England; together with ten or twelve young 
bulls of his get, and about the same number of heifers. The cows 
and breeding heifers are descended from the most approved stocks | 
in the United States, some of them directly from recently imported 
animals, and many of them are now in calf to the above Duke of | 
Exeter, whose superior as a stock getter does not exist in America. | 
All of the animals are in the prime of their age. As a milking 
stock, the breeding cows cannot be excelled. 

I will sell at the same time ten or twelve thorough-bred South 
Down Rams, one of them bred by Mr. Webb, the celebrated South | 
Down breeder of Babraham, England, and the others got by him. 

The sale will take place at 12 o’clock at noon. 

Trrms:—A credit of six months, with approved notes, will be 
given to all h sin its exceeding one hundred dollars. 

To Stock Clubs or individuals purchasing to the amount of $500 
or upwards, a credit of 12 months, with approved notes on interest, 
= rd hoes Il be ready by the 15th of May. Inq espe 

Ca es wi ready by the of May. uiry, r ctin, 
the shock or catalogues, may be made to me, at Black Rock, N. Y. 
or of Wm. T. Dennis, Richmond, Wayne county, Indiana. 

Richmond, May 15, 1854.-3tt LEWIS F. ALLEN. 


“GET THE BEST.” 


GREAT WORK ON THE HORSE—By Dr. 
GEORGE H. DADD, The Celebrated English Vet Sur- 
, now residing in Boston, and confessedly at the head of his pro- 
‘ession in this country. 
This valuable work, the experience ofa life, is now we fee 
the , and will be published by the subscribers, during the month 
of May. It will be entitled, 


THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR; 


Containing pensions observations on the nature and treatment of 
disease and ss in Horses. Embracing the most recent and 
approved methods, according to an enlightened system of veterina- 
ry therapeutics, to be illustrated with wood engravings, in the very 
highest style of the art. Tobe comprised in one large 12mo, vol. of 
400 pages or more. 

Every man who owns a horse should buy this book, as it will be 
without doubt the best work of the kind ever issued. We shall 
make a liberal discount by the dozen, and agents and booksellers 
can do well with them. 

State and County Agricultural Societies could not have a better 
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thing to distribute as prizes, or to circulate among their members. 

Price only #1.25.484 

WETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Publishers also of— 

Cole’s Diseases of Animals........ 2.6... 6.6666 ccc c eee 50 
do American Fruit Book.......... 20... .6.6 660005 50 
Schenck’s Kitchen Gardener................. 0... .0005. 50 
Breck’s Book of Flowers........... 6. ....66.cccceees 75 
Leuchars on Hot Houses.................. «6... rie enna $1 00 
The American Fowl Breeder.................. 0.6.4.4. 25 


| their strength being proportioned to the squares of their respective 


jat each end, and is easily kept adjusted as to tightness, by means 


| Do. one-horse 


Very little increased friction or retardation is produced by any 
amount of wear, as is the case with most other Powers. 

All the gears, pulleys, &c., are so constructed, that the greatest 
stress, in all cases, is applied to those of the greatest di ters 





velocities; while with most others the opposite state of facts ex- 
ist, and necessarily the weakest parts are those most exposed to 
wear and difficult of access and care. Again, the sections of the 
endless platform being longer make a stronger and more durable 
plank floor for the horses. ‘The platform returns over large circuits 


of tightening bolts at the forward end. 


PRICES FOR 1854. 
‘“ Emery’s Patent Changeable Horse Power,” Thresher, Sepa- 
rator, for two horses g 
re Ber Gi IS vn. 65 0s 000k bad deaates aetidees 128 
Do. Two-horse Power, with Threstier and Cleaner combined.. 245 
Common Rack and Pinion Power, Thresher, &c., two horses.. 150 
OS NO Si. . caida 0k cd sRed qaeee be eHaieaeen« th ines 120 










Emery’s Patent Two-horse Power, including - 116 
i COs vices navcances «aa soa 85 
Common Rack and Pinion, two-horse 105 


Threshing Machine, with Separator and fixtures, 26 inch cylin- 40 
Do. 24 inch cylinder 
Set of Bands for Machine, with extras, &.,...............045 5 
Fanning Mills, fitted for Power, $26, 28, 30, 32 
Portable Circular Saw Mills, with 24 inch circular for wood cut- 


RA eee ar ee 37 
Extra table and saw for slitting boards and fencing stuff, and 

I IR 6 in 5. 00s 08 00s cn ett he nae Gane caW en eneei 7 
Upright or Felloe Saw, for wheelwrights’ use................. 40 
Cross-cut Saw, srrangements greatly improved to attach to 

DOWER Dee CRN MOR ea 5 aii iniin énisb i le vithic Gxadeodpenye 25 
Churn attachment to Power, for one or more churns.......... 12 
POCG Tee WN WOM MINNIS an 55 3 sidib d. cidincikes'd nc cesicsén dacdeed 40 
French Burr Stone Mills, for farm or mill use........... $120 to 300 
PO ONS 368. 555 oe disidic 00nd dvbd <'de Benda’ 40 to 55 
Corer Oia inte iis has 6.06 de 050% cae dd nswid emerens <46 30 to 100 
DR TRI... 6.05 00.0 saci + cne'n -hmnanecies 12to 25 


TERMS:—Cash or approved notes or acceptances, with interest, 
payable within four months. in Albany, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore, as may best suit the , 

As proof of the conceded excellence of this Power in its construc- 
tion and actual performance, the public are referred to the numer- 
us awards and decisions of juries. judges and committees, at all 
the iar, web fre and Exhibitions in this country, comprising those 
of nearly half the States in the Union, among which are the fol- 
evan, where it received the Ist premium: 





New York State Ag. Society................. 1853, 1852, 1851, 1850 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture.............. 1853, 1852, 1851, 1 
Michigan State Agri maltural Society.... ........... 1853, 1852, 1851 
Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, land and Missouri State 
De OIIIRD, .. « 945484024 qnn:k- 0 ode oh» agen ates saaman 1853 
American Institute........ «duns ed acny Ge 1852, 1853 
Canada Provincial Society..............++--+.s+++- . 1852, 1851 
Exhibition of Industry of all Nations, in New York........... 1853 


Many more flattering testimonials might be produced, but as all 
are sold with a liberal warrantee, it is unnecessary. 

The subscriber will also furnish to order and keep constantly on 
hand, a good assortment of the most approved machinery for the 
farm and plantation, inc} and Mowing M Gri 
Mills, Power Corn Shellers, Corn Hullers, &c., together with a 
complete stock of Implements designed for the Garden, Farm and 
Plantation in all the various departments, with a full and complete 
assortment of Field and Garden Seeds—as Clover, Timothy, Blue 
Grass, Orchard Grass, &c. For further address the 
subscriber, who hopes by due attention to i and a desire to 
please those who feel disposed to favor him with their orders, to 
merit a share of the _ of the agricultural community. 

Albany, June 15, 1854.-0tt RICHARD H. PEASE. 


ERSEY CATTLE.—I HAVE A FEW YOUNG 
Bulls of this celebrated stock for aale, outer ure blood, 











May 15, 1854.-3tt 


oe 


Address, post-paid, 
June 15, 1854.-3tt 





Maysville, Ky. 
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— PAGE| TURERS OF NEW YORK REAPERS AND KETCHUM’S 
The Red Clover Crop; Elastic Horse Shoe.............. 004-04 177) MOWING MACHINE, SPRINGFIELD, CLARK COUNTY, OHIO. 


Making Pine-Apple Cheese; Chapter on Horse Rakes, (Illust.) 178 | 
Cows and Milk-Maids; Crops, &c., in South-Western Ohio, 





MR a> tacacn os ate tes clexcantassede> aneeesaeecee 179 
Rearing Calves; Heat in Mares..................0-cceceeceees 180 
Getting Beeves to Market; Pompeii; The Laborer and the War- 

ETOP AINE 2s is oh. DOU. Hes big os odin’ SETH Ciied awnnes 181 
Kedzie’s Water Filter, (Illustrated)....................-00000 182 
Cattle Feeders of Ross; List of New Patents................. 183 
Editorial Items—Crops for Late Sowing; The Crops South; Sa- 

iy Pe Ms NT MUPRIOE . oo co vcce cons cadapesest cccse 184 
Patent Right Decision; Weather and Crops; Western Prosperity; 

Sheep from Ohio to Illinois; Strawberry Crop............... 185 


ini i i i ted)..... 86 
Method of Training Grape Vines in Trellises, (Hlustra ed) 1 | The shove Mowing Machine we warrant well made of goed me- 
Modern Horse Doctor; Farming Implements in Illinois........ 187 | terials, to be capable of cutting with two horses and driver, from 


; . eight to fifteen acres of grass per day, and leaving it evenly spread 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. upon the ground, and do the same better than is done with sythes. 
Mrs. Hale’s Houschold Receipt Book; Mrs. Gage in lowa; Thin- Orders must be sent soon, if wanted for the coming harvest. 


May 15, 1854.-3it 
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Letter from Mrs. Cutler—Welcome; Greetings—Darning Stock- REAPING . AND MOWING MACHINES AT 


the Capital City Agricultural Warehouse, Columbus, Ohio— 





The Eclipse—Steam Engines; What has Woman to do with + oes Renpecond © wat tween 
MGTIOUMARE. «.. oos500ssnsse orccvccecesccvsceesscntecevecestos 190 New York Reapers. ; 


Markets and Advertisements.................0.0ccccceeeeeuees 192 Manny’s combined Reaper and Mower. 
et eet ae Forbush’s combined Reaper and Mower. 
ee ae - Atkins’ Automaton Self-Raking Reaper. 
| Ketchum’s Patent Improved Mowing Machines. 
THE MARKETS. All the above Machines are warranted to perform well, and will 
be sold at manufacturer's prices, transportation added. Circulars 
Oun1to CuLttivator Orrice, June 13, 1854. of the bey pe ne will be sent free of charge to all who 
may wish to purchase. Please send in orders early, as the season 
Market Reports at this time are only good forthe day. A me, for using them is near at hand. For sale by WM. A. GILL, 
cents better to-day, a few cents lower to-morrow, and the next 


June 15, 1854. No. 3 Exchange Buildings, Broad Street. 
day may be higher or lower still. But in all the these changes the 


prices never become positively low, while often they do become | ANSFIELD’S PATENT CLOVER HULLING 
positively and excravagantly high. a — ee ee ae oupated he ie ret 
. : F visi rid’s Fair, New York. Also at the Ohio State Fairs 

These remarks apply to almost every article of provisions ni, for three successive years, andall other places wherever exhibited. 
live stock, as Grains, Beeves, Horses, and Dairy products, though! Warranted to hull and clean from 20 to 40 bushels per day, or 
at this time the latter enjoys less of popular demand, probably from | from 2 to 5 bushels per hour, and with a new improvement to be 


‘ attached to the Machi i i 
the fact that they are less capable of long transportation and long | pres on pe see gee ia Sane, Gny wee: ROE aamelenen 














keeping. Cash price, $100. Forsaleby M. H. MANSFIELD, 
Wool matters have taken no decided change, and the general de-| _7Une 15, 1854.~7t* Sole Manufacturer, Ashland, Ohio. 





termination seems to be to hold on for the present; buyers offer | 
ta ae - : _(.REAT SALE OF IMPROVED SHORT HORN 
only from 25c. to 37c. for average good lots. It is fortunate for our | DURHAM CATTLE : P i 
r y f them can afford to wait for the proceeds | ¢j REAM CATTLE.—The subscriber will sell at public auc- 
wool growers that most o P tion on Wednesday, the 12th of July next, at the Yellow Springs, 
quite as long as the manufacturers can for the wool. | in Greene county, Ohio, his entire Herd of Durham Short Horns, 
| consisting of about 50 head of different ages and sexes of the 
Cincinnati, June 12.—Flour, dull, $7.75@$7.80 P bbl. Wheat, | choicest animals to be found in our country. 
little or none offered—$1.40(@$1.45, (a decline.) Corn 53c. @ bu.| There has been a want of care in registering them for a number 
Oats 40@4lc. Dried Fruit dull and very low. Potatos 90c.@$1 | of years, that their Pedigrees cannot be given with precision. 
bu. Butter, to packers, 10@1lc. @ tb.—for retail, 12@16. Cheese,| Their character is however widely known as being perhaps the 
W. R., 8@84c.—Durham Farm, 11@12c. Pt. Eggs8@9c. Pork, | most celebrated Herd in America. 
mess, dull, 11.50@$12 ® bbl. Hams, sugar-cured, 9@livc. P tb.| The sale will be positive to the highest bidder, on6 months credit 
Hogs $3.50@$4 P 100 tbs. Beef Cattle, $7.75@$8.25 nett, P 100 | for approved paper, at 10 P ct. off for cash. 
tbs. Wool ranges from 25 to 37c., with small sales. WILLIAM NEFF. 


7 ; , . p= N. B.—The Yellow Springs is of easy access, being on the Little 
retails a1 $0290.50 PLL. Corn sells wt 83@00cr Oats do~aze. Miami Railroad, 9 miles S. W. of Springtield, § miles N. E. of Xe- 
Potatos 75¢.@$1 # bushel. Butter, firkin, 10@11c.; roll 12@13c. | MF. ANG °° mes: &. Of Cincinnal. MB. 
Cheese 8c. P tbh. Eggs 9@10c. P dozen. pe’ —- ae oa | : : —- ee ’ : 
@12.50; retails at 8c. # ib. Hams 9@l0c. . Beef Cattle $4.- | 

50@$5 P 100 lbs. gross. Mutton Sheep Seach. Lambs $1.50a2.| QOUTH DOWN BUCKS —I WILL SELL ONE 


s ior Sout ; . do. do. 
New York, June 12.—Flour dull at a decline of 25 to 30 cents— | ojq; 3do de. ro a 6 peer otty 8 'Suk. ui dd. Soars 


sales at $8.50@$8.87. Wheat, dull, $2@$2.05 for red, and $2.25| The 6 year old Buck was bred by J. W. McIntyre, of Albany, N. 
(@2.30 for white. Corn active, 8i@87c. Oats 56@60c. Pork and) y, and ce superior animal. I fore used him poet years, aud of 
Lard dull, at a small decline. Beef firm and tending upwards. | course must change. The sheep may be seen on my farm at Oak- 
Butter and Cheese dull. wood, near Newark, Ohio. GEO. Ww. PENNEY. 
Co.uMBvs, June 13.—Flour (at retail), 08.75 $9. ae $1.- | Newark, Ohio, June 15, 1854.-3tt 
60@$1.65. Corn 45@47c. Oats 30@33c. Potatoes $1@$1.25 bu. Lee 
err 124% @l4c. # tb. Cheese 8@10c. Eggs8@10c.doz. Hams | ILL, MERRILLS & CO., SUCCESSORS TO 
9@l10c. th. Hay $10 P ton. Wool, offered, 25 to 30c. forcommon| 2 A HILL & FOSTER, and E. H. & C. J. MERRILLS, Manu- 
to % blood, and 30 to 35 for % to full blood. seo gd = Stone Water and Sewer Pipe, Middlebury, Summit 
county, Ohio. 











— = Price S rod at the Factory:—1 inch Calibre, $1.12%%; 1% inch, 
$1.25; 134 inch, $1.50; 2 inch, $2.00; 244 inch, $2.64; 3 inch, $3.30; 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. | 4inch, $4.62, &c. 


((e Advertisements suited to the character of this paper will | " —oshaen alia 
be inserted on the following terms: "PROVED HOGS AND POULTRY. — Orders 


For five lines or less, two insertions......................+5- $1 00| * for the Improved Suffolk and Essex Pigs, and all the best varie- 
Longer advertisements, per one hundred words, first time... 1 00 ties of purely bred Poultry, Games, and Bantams, promptly attend- 
Do. do. for each subsequent insertion. ...... 50; ed to. Also Lop-eared Rabbits. Address W. S. LUNT. 


Advertisements will be estimated to contain twelve words in| 


each line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No adver- | LEVELAND WOOL DEPOT, FOR. RECEIV- 


June 15, 1854.-6mt 


Sidney, Ohio, June 15, 1854.-2t* 


tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by | ING, GRADING AND SELLING WOOL.—Liberal advance- 
special agreement. Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnished | ments made on Consignments. iio Saaiiniitcodeeds dake 
free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with yen Simon Perxtns, Akron. S.N. GooDaLe, Cleveland. 


remarks as the Editors may deem just. June 15, 1854.-0tt 
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